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A Home in New York City, 1946 A. D. 


By Dick Greenspan 


It was the same type of five gallon can. 

The men overseas used a similar one to keep warm. 
They'd fill it half full of sand, pour in a gallon of 
gasoline and the fire would burn steadily. 


Here in the metropolis of the ‘world—the richest 


city on earth—this same can has been used for cooking | 


for a year by Mrs. Valentine Cabezas, 49, of’ 1663 
Madison Ave., near 111th St., in lower Harlem. 


For the same length of time the Cabezas family— 
consisting of the mother and three children—have been 
using a kerosene lamp for electricity. Every member 
of the family now needs eyeglasses. 


BROKEN PROMISES 


The New York City Department of Welfare— 
which partially supports the family—and is respon- 
sible for their well-being has been promising to open 


the gas and electricity for many months, but has done 
nothing. 


Coffee or milk and a piece of bread is breakfast 


for Mrs. Cabezas, and for the children, Julio, Gertude 
and Manuel. 


Rice and beans, or beans and rice, are their daily 


diet. Meat rarely is eaten—no money. Thus the chil- 


dren’s teeth are in very bad shape. 


“The family doesn't have one good meal a day,” 
said a visiting married daughter, Mrs. Tita Sanchez, 
who has her own troubles. Her husband is blind— 
and finds it difficult getting work. And to top it off, 
the couple and their eight-month baby sleep in one 
room at 64 E. 108 St. 


$54.80 MONTHLY FOR FOOD 


The Department of Welfare monthly food budget 
for the Cabezas family is $54.80. 


“One person could hardly get along on that 
money,” said Juan, a member of the Communist Party 
in Lower Harlem who accompanied this reporter. 

And there are 7,791 welfare cases in Lower Har- 


lem—most of them living just as miserably as this 
family! 


As we got up to leave the Cabezas, their make- 
shift five-gallon stove, their sparsely furnished apart- 
ment, their kerosene lamp, and a broken bed the 
home relief had promised to replace, we glanced at the 
shelf near the stove. 


There was a jig-saw picture puzzle, carefully past- 
ed together and framed, showing the signing of the 
Declaration of Independenee. 


(Other picture Page 5) 
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Swiss Planes Fly Out 
12 U. S. Crash Victims 


- By Ludwig Popper 


MEIRINGEN, Switzerland, Nov. 24 (UP). — Twelve Americans who crashed in the 
snow-bound Alps Tuesday aboard a C-53 transport were flown to Meiringen today by two 
Swiss ski planes from 10,000-foot Gauli Glacier. The first American to be brought down 


was Brig. Gen. Loyal M. Haynes of © 


330,000 Chinese Bid 
UN Bar Intervention 


Manchester, Ia., chief of Gen. Mark, 
W. Clark’s advisory mission in Aus- 
tralia. He landed with a blood- 
smeared nose and a five-day stubble ' 
of beard and was immediately taken 
to a U.S. Army hospital train at 
Interlaken by ambulance, 


A member of the 73-man Swiss 
rescue party who had frozen a 


foot also was flown down with By Anna Louise Strong 


Haynes. | 


jured was S /Set. Wayne G. Folsom 


WU AN COUNTY, China (By Airmail) (ALN).—The 
The only American really in-'3309 000 people of this county have appealed to the United 


of Postville, Ia., crew chief of the 
crashed transport. He came down 
on the second plane with both legs 
in a cast. General Haynes said 
Folsom’s knee was broken, and the 
only other injuries among the 
Americans were minor contusions. 


PLANE RETURNS 
The plane that brought 


him 


came back with Col. 
McMahon ofBuffalo, N. Y., 
with Mrs. Ralph Tate of Louisville, | 
Ky., and Alexandria, Va. Her hus- | 


band, Brig. Gen. Ralph Tate, is |*?TOmeous policy towards China.” 
The first message was entrusted |°V@°U#te China. 


jto me during a public review of the i 
village militia. The second was pre- Sheean to Speak at 


red wh 
forces in Austria, flew up in the pa when I was introduced to the Anti-Franco Dinner 
county Labor Heroes meeting, which 


came together to plan production for principal address at 


General Clark’s second- aaa. | 


mand in Austria. 
Brig. Gen. Ralph Snavely, com- 
mander of United States air 


last of the first two flights and 
remained on the glacier with his 
wife. 

Mrs. Haynes and Sgt. Louis C. 
Hill of Portales, N. M., the radio 
operator on the crashed C-53 were | 


There were four women and one | 
li-year girl, Col. and Mrs. Mc-| 


Mahon’s daughter, Alice Mary, on | world since last July, when the’ ing of a nationwide campaign urg- 
the transport. They were not flown ‘Kuomintang started a steady mili- | 


lary attack against them. 


down ahead ef the others because | 
of landing conditions. 


Charge Iran 


intervention in China’s internal af-®— 
fairs.” This intervention, the’ mes- 
‘sage charges, is making possible the 
Kuomintang’s “all-out civil war.” 


CIO by a conference of Labor Heroes | 


Hepes elected by their fellow- troops, and stresses that “without | 
made out- the support of the U. S., Chiang Kai-| 
shek would not dare to invade the 
‘Liberated Areas and peace would be | = gilder. 
realized early.” 
in urging | area, the message says, “oppose U. 8. | 

the U. S. government “to change its|support to Chiang Kai-shek and we} 
‘constantly request U. S. forces to 


‘villagers because they 
down returned to the glacier and }Standing contributions to the growth | 
William C. |and profit of the community—asks | 
and | for “brotherly assistance” 


Nations general assembly in New York to halt “U.S. military 


the place of Japan in enslaving the 
‘Chinese people.” 


| It points out that the people are) 


being bombed and strafed by Ameri- 
Anoth essage, addressed to the 
eee . can-made planes and attacked by 


| American- trained 


and equipped 


The people of the 


By 


Gliders Aid od poi Aid to the 12 Americans who were 


rescued yesterday after a plane 


_ crash in the Swiss Alps was flown to the scene by two British flyers in 
Above, an American MP hands blankets to one of the glider 
| Pilots before the takeoff. 


ithe coming months. 


foreigner 


Vincent Sheean will deliver the 


| honor of the Spanish Government- 
The appearance of any friendly in-Exile tomorrow night (Tuesday) 
in this Communist-led|in the Hotel Roosevelt, it was an- 
brought down in the fourth flight. |“"°* immediately prompts such mes-| nounced today by the National 
\sages. The people here have been| Committee To Win The Peace. 


painfully cut off from the werned The dinner will mark the launch- 


‘ 


a dinner in 


ported. 


CAIRO POLICE CHARGE 500 
PROTESTING BRITISH RULE © 


CAIRO, Egypt, Nov. 24—Police tional withdrawal] of British troops 
charged at 500 teen-age students 
with six armored cars today to 
‘break up a demonstration: in front 
of a secondary school in the heart 
of downtown Cairo near the Gov- 
ernment Center, United Press re- 


The students withdrew into their 


Both messages stressed how badly tions 


ing the United States break rela- 
with Franco Spain 


buildings and hurled rocks, desks 
and chairs from the wingows and 


sil the roof. The students then surged 


Chief Pushing 
Civil War 


TEHERAN, Nov. 3% (‘(UP).—The 
Azerbaijan radio charged today that 
Iranian premier Ahmad Ghavam 


after fighting for eight hard years | Exile. 


stated that the U. S., through its’ 
support to the Kuomintang, “yakes es 


the people of the area want peace recognize the Giral Government-in- 
The committee announced 
against the Japanese. In their mes-|plans for the campaign are being 


| 
Sage to the CIO, the Labor Heroes ‘undertaken by its forty committees 


———— 


Rockefeller 


By Art Shields 
The Daily Worker has identified two asso- 


was trying to plunge the country 


x, into civil war. The accusation fol- 
ce lowed Ghavam’s action sending) 
yf S, troops to supervise the elections in | 
ae Azerbaijan Dec. 7 and the declara-. 
a tion of martial law in Zenjan. 
3 Radio Tabriz of Azerbaijan said 
be the order to send troops to the 
ag province showed the premier 
Hee planned to establish a dictatorship 
fhe in Iran. 
4 Newspapers of the left Tudeh 


the American Legion executive com- 


party invited fereign correspond- 
emis te visit still anether area, 
Malayer, 200 miles seuthwest of 
Tehran, where it charged Tudeh 
party members were being mas- 
sacred by Ghavam’s followers. 
Shah Reza Pahlevi, ruler of Iran, 
conferred with Ghavam over the 
week-end and told him, according 
to United Press reports, to maintain 
an “iron fist policy” toward semi- 
autonomous Azerbaijan. 


Legion Body Calls 
for World Army 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 24 (UP).— 
A highly professional world army 
ready to leap inte action whenever 
any nation began “preparing for 
aggression” wes urged yesterday by 


ciates of the Franco spy ring in this city as 
executives of a large ps -wsngen oil importing 
Standard Oil inter- 


Exclusive sui" x2 


The rest of the stock of this company, 
which funnelled ‘oil to the Axis during the 
war, is owned by Germans in Spain. 


Both of the Spanish oil men, involved 
with the spies, are carrying on open fascist 
progaganda in New York City. 


The Department ef Justice has not asked 
either of these Franco-Nazi-Rockefeller rep- 
resentatives to register as foreign agents. 

The Daily Worker crossed the Rockefeiler- 
Nazi trail while checking on the signers of 
an appeal to the United Nations on behalf 
of Franco, which appeared in the New York 
Times Nov. 16. 

We first noted the presence of the no- 
torious Franco spy, the Conde de Ruisenada, 
as the second man on the list of 19 Spanish 
fascists, who hailed Franco as their “leader” 
in the appeal. This titled Axis spy, who re- 
cently returned to New York, is the presi- 
dent of Franco’s shipping firm, the Com- 
pania Transatlantica Espanola, the “bridge 
of spies” line, which has ferried so many 
Gestapo men to the West. 

We next tackled F. Recasens, a mysterious 
“oil executive” of “1 Cedar St.,” who headed 
the list. 

No company’s name was given, the elusive 
Recasens didn’t let his name appear on the 


D. Rockefeller Jr.'s 


| 


building’s directory im the lobby of ihe sky- 


into the streets again. 
Lecal papers have ignored the 
current, demonstrations by order of 


trom Egypt. 

The parliamentary debate on the 
treaty starting Tuesday is expected 
to present Premier Sidky with the 
most difficult political battle of his 
career. It is expected he will be 
‘able to force approval of the treaty 
in the Chamber of Deputies but 
not in the Senate, controlled by the 
Nationalist WAFD Party opposed to 
Britain. 


The Wafdists demand immediate 
British withdrawal as well as full 
Egyptian control of the Anglo- 
Egyption Sudan and they have the 


the government, which must nego- 
tiate a new Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
‘in cities throughout the nation. a the face of pone Cane de-|student masses, 


- pendence. 


active support of the Nationalist. 
who favor inde- 


firm, of which John 


JOHN D., JR. 
Spanish Capitalist 


scraper on Cedar St. But I fimally found 
his base of operations in the offices of the 
Spanamoil Trading Corp., on the 24th floor 
of the building. 

Franco’s unregistered agent wasn’t there. 
He had gone back to Spain. But his asso- 
ciate, the elderly Mr. Cannelas, told me 
Recasens is a big man in the company, @® 
director, who travels back and forth from 
Spain on important business. 

Who was behind Recasens? Finding out 
wasn’t easy. Spanamoil wasn’t indexed in 
any business manual that I found. I finally 
located him in an international petroleum 
directory. I found that this associate of Axis 


Pipeline to Franco 


spies, is a leading director of the biggest oil 
company in Spain, the Compania Espanola 
Petroleos,; S.A. 

The CEPSA is the parent company of the 
unlisted Spanamoil Trading Corp. « 

The CEPSA is a real prize. It’s far-flung 


. interests include more than 400,000 acres of 


ei] lands in the rich Maracaibo basin area 
in Venezuela. 

Pifty percent of its stock is owned by the 
billion dollar Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., one 
of the Standard Oil giants, which the Rocke- 
feller family controls. 

German capital in Spain controls the ether 
half. Confirmation of the Rockefeller-Nazi 
partnership in CEPSA is given by Ted Allan, 
veteran of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, in 
an article in PM last week. ° 

There is good reason to believe that the 
Nazi planes and submarines, which sank so 
many American ships in the mid-Atlantic in 
1942 and 1943 were fueled at the CEPSA’s 
giant oil bunker at Santa de Tenerife in the 
Canary Islands. The bunker has a capacity 
ef 499,000 barrels, according to the petroleum 
directory. a! 

The special United Nations committee, in- 
vestigating the Franco danger for the Se- 
curity Council last summer, reported that 
German U-boats frequently put in for sup- 
plies at the Tenerife port during the war. 

American seamen reported that they saw 
the actual transfer to German tankers of the 
oil they had brought to the Canaries. 

Yet the United States government still 
seeks to block UN action against Franco. And 
the Department of Justice still permits 
Franco’s agerits to continue plotiing here 
agamst international peace, 
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LABOR ard the NATION | 


UMW to Answer GovernmentToday; — 
Emergency Declared for N.Y. State — 


(fe 7 | A “state of emergency” was declared in New York State yesterday a 
f ir st the it ailmen, as the nation awaited resumption of government court efforts to smash 
7 | 


the coal miners’ strike and the AFL United Mine Workers. Union pres- 


ident John L. Lewis was slated to appear before Federal Judge T. Alan Goldsborough this 


4 | morning at 10 a.m. to answer contempt charges against the UMW and himself. 
Ow e | | er S$ The New York State action, which is expected to return state activities to the “brown- 


i ee a out” stage of the war era, was 
By Walter Lowenfels PERSE 


taken by Acting Gov. Joe R. 
FAIRMONT, W. Va., Nov. 24.—A group of railroad men 


Hanley, who declared the coal 
were quitting the Scot’s Run yards as we drove into the coun- crisis threatens “the health, wel- 


gg a a a ee 
ee ae Bee 


Dewey, that the y¥ ee 
metropolis would 3 
cooperate fully in Bs = 
the scheduled re- Mies 3 
turn to a brown- & 
out. The emer- & 
gency proclama- # 
tion requested all #4 
the state’s subdi- aa 
visions to “take HR ge 4 a 
appropriate ac- LEWIS 
tion” to suspend all unnecessary 4 
lighting and “all non-essential power | 
consumption.” - 
United Press reported “an au- : 
thoritative source said the govern- ae 
ment was ready to recommend jail 
for Lewis and fines of about $200,000 


like thousands of other rail, steel avoided a strike before Christmas. 
and othcr workers throughout the | 


country, but they were for the min-  eetiiina ahead but a grim fight to 
ers’ wage demands. ‘the end. 


“Anybody who'd stick his head | «weve always come through be- 


into one of those gas holes can’t |for. we will again,” said Glen) 
‘ get paid too much,” was the com- | nougherty, one of dozen-miners we | 
ment. had been with at Calier’s State | 
Miners, business men and many | Novelty News store at Triversville. | 


others we met today on the road in | | “The companies have been getting | 
the mine patches and in the towns | overtime prices for straight time | 
and clubrooms felt the miners were | .o9)” said Fred Wilson. “Here in | 
getting the first taste of the biggest | nictrict 31, we’ve been only work- | 
union breaking drive since the ‘20. ing three and four days a week. We | 

In Fairmont, Willard Nuzom,|haven’t had an overtime week since 
leading insurance man, told us| last March.” 


about the miners coming in to ar-| «an that talk about inflation 
range to get carried for payments! 4, bunk” Fred Hawkins inter- 
on their homes and cars. rupted. “Give the miners $5,000 a 

“Many of them say, afraid it year and they'd spend it for food, 
maybe a long strike. One, two, three, and insurance and things they 
four,” he counted as he ticked off| eouta use. They wouldn’t keep it. 
miners’ names. “To my way Of| whey’d circulate it. It's the big | 


fare and safety, as well as the en- 
y és 
‘ je oy OY ane ong nian Oe They’re trying to put the | tire economy of the people.” 

Same c cy ma | In New York City, Mayor William 
us railroad workers in last May.” |Keep the companies even. | O'Dwyer assured Charles B. Breitel, 
, The railroad men were being laid} Mamy of the men had hoped for counsel to GOV. gers ggeorssc 

off because of the soft coal strike | some compromise that would have a 


But now they were in it they saw 


-- v ee 
GRANDVIEW, Mo., Nov. 24 
(UP).— President Truman took oH: 
time off this Sabbath te fly home a 
for a two-hour pre-birthday visit a 
with his mother. 


Higher pay means more food and better daily for him and the union if he : ab 


thinking the companies are ont t©| companies who hog it.” a 
— ohn santo. ‘en at the com.| Driving out’of Fairmont we gave Miner’s Family: clothes for miner Roy Fravell’s family of |should be adjudged guilty of con- at 
a lift to two miners with shopping} Orient, Ill. Here are 12 reasons he’s on strike. tempt of court charges. In pushing : 
pany gas station of the Valley bags, John Darcus, financisl sec- contempt proceedings, the govern- : 
Si" Ss Sp aat'asaceame" INDEPENDENT MINERS STAY iiscccicss 
Working.” a ian pros, orgs ares: silane : 
John Clayton, a wiry chap who| “Sp in at our union hall,” . AFL United Mine nar ” ¢ 
didn’t look as if he had put 38 years|Chariton invited us. “You'll see | liar FACE TRIAL | i 
in the mines, strolled up as our| Philip Murray’s picture is still on : If Lewis fails to “show cause” this , 
tank was being filled: the wall. We’re going to wire him | hy he should not be held +4 , 
“It’s really a lockout on the |thanks for the support the CIO SPRINGFIELD, IIit., Nov. 24.—Protesting the govern- ripe! hen e ma sia inca | 
sly. It’s not like the papers say |COmvention gave us.” ment injunction aimed at breaking the strike of the United Wednesday at 10:00 am. to face | 
at all, it costs something for a Darcus, one of many UMW’s /Mine Workers, 1,800 members of the Independent Progres-|;,ia; aa 
mine like this to stay idle.” Negro members said as we let sive Mine Workers have voted The union alse will fight a gov- 
He pointed to the Maiden mine/ him off: “They're trying to get | ,animously to stay away from|#eht. ernment request for a permanent 
shaft across the road: “If the com-| Public opinion to crack down on |)... until the injunction is lifted.| ‘The vote of the Progressive Mine Injunction against terminaticu of 
panies were losing money, this; all labor by getting the miners M hile. all the mines normally} Workers, members of Local 1, was} the government wage contract 
thing would have been settled. My| first. It looks like they went out mecgiremesoehg tal ial with the UMW 
tax has been running $23 to $25 &| of their way to drive us out right operated by the 23,000 United Mine sly iy, nelly ‘Crux of the impasse is refusal of ~ 
pay. It goes for the government to' after the election.” Workers here remained shut down/local, the largest in the PMWA. 


Eariie: ; the goverment to reopen wage and 
- mad Sruck tires hour sections of the miners’ con- 


’ i @-= : of the four mines covered by Local 1./tract with the government, and the 
S qd { or e er ors “If this injunction is allowed to|miners’ consequent refusal to work 


stand, we'll have fascism and be-| Without a contract. 


By Louise Mitchell come economic slaves,” one miner 
A little arithmetic will show why the miners are entitled to their wage demands. If|deciarea at the special local meet-| Truman Beat GOP 

you add up the miners’ wage increases since 1939, you will find that higher coal prices forced | ing. To Punch—Dela 
on the public just about covered the wage boosts. ‘ “This is not just a fight against} WASHINGTON, Nov. 24—Pres- 

But if you add to this the in-¢ John L. Lewis, but against the whole; ident Truman is now carrying out 
creased output of miners during the) — be ag a The Westmoreland Coal Co, in i wieiloaeh” palther sale! tie mcet-drectio attack on’ labor 
past seven years, you WEN Bad Ge) furnaces furnaces | Pennsylvania paid its shareholders) 114 «pig pusiness and the gov-| this year with an injunction 
mine owners made more than 2 /Date Per ton Per ton On $20 stocks this way: ernment are trying to break the against the striking coal miners, 
toothsome take-home for themselves Oct., 1939 $ 9.75 $ 6.75 1940-—$2 dividend. ‘ate et ol inlein Rep. Hugh DeLacy (D-Wash) de- 
and their stockholders. Sept., 1940 11.00 750 1941—$3.75. One miner contrasted the govern-| clared today. 

This is how it stacks up: Sept. 1941 = 11.50 apie 1943-3. ‘ment’s attempt to break the miner’s|; “The President is hastening to 

Since 1939, the productivity of April, 1942 12.55 8.55 1943-45—$4. strike with its failure “to crack down carry out the full Republican anti- | 
miners has increased 20 percent. For Nov., 1943 = 13.75 sag To get an idea of how rosy things|on the meat trust when it was on| labor policy before the GOP can,” | 
every hour worked, the miner pro- June, 1944 — 13.60 ie are for some people, take the case/— sit down strike against the aad DeLacy said. “In essence, this is oF 
duced 20 percent more coal. June, 1945 14.66 * 9.60 of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. a lead-/|tion.” the notorious Case Bill. ot 

In June, 1939, the. miner was) June, 1946 16.15 10.90 ing hard coal company. When it) -~— . : ae 
making, according to the Bureau of! The pricés listed above are stand- merged with the Consolidation Coal 5 


Labor Statistic, an average of 89 4,4 for the nation, with only slight|C®. another big moneymaker in 
cents an hour in the soft coal mines 1945, it paid off a group of preferred 


Press ‘Covers’ Coal Strike 
and 92 cents in hard coal. In June, stock holders a‘ a rate of $100 a 


N EXAMPLE of the t of “re ing” on the coal 
1946, he was making $1.49 in soft: But the prices are higher for those sre These shares in 1942 had been windionest by noch iad il press i the Si Saturd y 
coal and $1.52 in hard coal. This users.who buy less than five tons at| quoted at about $35. The war York Tim aE gg, — 
constitut:s an average increase of a time. brought a “capital gain” of about in the New me es on miners’ wages. a 
about 67 percent. With prices covering increased |$65 a share to stockholders in this declared miners weekly earnings run from $7 
On the operators’ side, we find) wages, the operators ar sitting | Company. | $90.'70”—nice work, if the miners could get it. 
that in October, 1939, buckwheat pretty, because they are getting) On the miner's side, his wages) But on Friday, just a day earlier, the Herald bese 


coal (used for large furnaces) was more out of each worker per hour. |haye increased 67 percent since 1989! interviewed a “typical miner” in Washington County, Pa. 
selling at $6.75 a ton. Today this| On Bhe profit side, then, we find But prices have gone up at least 


Meee differential for various areas. 


“ce ”? 

same coal costs $10.90. Here the|that the Alabama Fuel & Ifon Co. that during the same period. His wages? A weekly income of ba Bp, os De 

percent of increase is 62 percent. paid the holders of its $20 par shares} By giving operators 20 percent addition, this miner found the only way could stay 

UP AND UP a 50 cent dividend in 1937, but by| more production, the miner finds} of debt was by earning oy to $400 a year extra with 
Coal prices have risen during the | 1945 this increased 100 eae on Mapapele no better off than before 
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' Thousands of Harlem 
veterans are homeless, and 
thousands of Harlem apart- 
ments are boarded up. The 
authorities are handing out 
thousands of promises or 
excuses and pretty soon 
millions of snow flakes and 
sleet pellets will be falling! 


A constant stream of 
vets come into the head- 
quarters of United Negro 
and Allied Veterans of 
America at 2143 Seventh 
Ave., to seek aid on homes. 


UNAVA wants the City . 
Housing Authority to re- 
pair the city-owned board- 
ed-up houses. Besides these 


the City can foreclose on 
scores of other houses that 
are tax delinquent for-pe- 
riods ranging from four to 
15 years. 


These fighting vets are 
calling on the trade unions, 
other vet groups, churches, 
civic and community or- 
ganizations, social clubs 
and all others who want to 
see Harlem’s vets get 
homes, to join them in a 
huge demonstration, Satur- 
day, Nov. 30, 2 p.m. at 128 
Street and Eighth Ave. 
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Red Army Chorus of USSR 
Conducted by 
A, V. ALEXANDROY 
3 10-inch Record Album 
$3.15 Inc. Fed. Tax 


500 Packing Charge for Shipment 
WR SHIP PROMPTLY e@ LO 3-4420 


4 COMPLET BECO SHOP 
129 WEST 44th ST., N. Y. C. 
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| Beacon, N. Y.. Beacon 731 


FOUR DAYS 
You will be thankful for 


THANKSGIVING 
FROLIC 


$3 for four 

full days 
NOTICE: Only dormitory space, steam- 
heated, in the main house available 


Please do not come out 
without reservations 
Reserve now! Accommodations limited 


Thanksgiving 
Weekend 


Featuring 


THE FONER 
Orchestra 


Make Reservations Early 
REASONABLE RATES 


Telephone: 
Ellenville 502-503 
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GOING TO LAKEWOOD? 
VISIT THE 


JEFFERSON HOTEL 


A Winter Home Among the Pines 
@ Friendly Atmosphere 

@ All Winter Sports Nearby. 

@ Reasonable Rates 


+ $9 a day for 
Thanksgiving Holidays 


Make Reservations Early 
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The Negro Vets’ Fight 


Dear UNAVA: Please 
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VETS WRITE HEARTBREAKING LETTERS 


The plight of homeless veterans 
is revealed in more letters that 
keep coming in to the United Negro 
and Allied Veterans of America. 
Following are two of these letters: 

New York. 
Dear Sir: 

I am a veteran home since last 
November and am living with my 
mother. Since coming home I have 
been able to find a job, but my 
mother’s apartment is overcrowded. 
In the apartment, besides my wife 
and children, are my sister, her 
daughter and my brother and his 
three sons 


I will be very grateful to all 
concerned if you will be able to 
help me with this housing problem. 

Yours sincerely, 


a > . 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


I know the applicants for apart- 
ments are only to fill out the form, 
but I take it upon myself to write 


these few lines so as to help you 
to understand the importance of 
my having an apartment. The 


rooms, semi-private. I have two 
veterans’ families occuping one 
room each. One of the families has 
three children and two grown-ups. 
The other has one baby and two 
grown-ups. My husband and I have 
the other. room with one baby. The 
kitchen we all use together. 

If there is any chance I wish we 
could have one. I have a chronic 
heart and with the children and 
the top floor I beg for a chance for 
life. My husband is a veteran also, 
and is now an employe at the Vet- 
erans Hospital. 


When my torm comes up for dis- 
cussion I beg you all to consider my 
case. If it is possible I ask for an 
apartment no higher than the sec- 
ond floor Please, gentlemen, give 
us a chance. 

Yours sincerely, 


Carolyn Holman. 


GOP OILS THE 


ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 24.—Here is 
a preview of what the GOP has in 
store for labor, with the opening 
of the 80th Congress. 


Sen. “Harry F. Byrd (D-Va) has 
called on the government to start 
legal action against every local of- 


ficial of the AFL United Mine work- 


ers that would put them in jail and 
Rep. Clare Hoffman (R-Mich) 
proposed a bill that would suspen 
the Wagner Act during a strike at 
the employer’s request. 


Byrd also urged Attorney General 
Tom Clark and Interior Secretary 
J. A. Krug to impound all union 
money, including the welfare fund. 
He asked the cabinet members to 
urge President Truman to convene 
a@ special session of Congress im- 
mediately “to pass what further 
legislation may be necessary.” 


It was on Byrd’s request last 


124 Third St, @ Lakewood 6-0672 | 
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session of Congress during the 
railroad strike, where the Presi- 
dent introduced his strikebreak- 
“ing slave-labor bill. 

Hoffman’s bill, prepared for either 
a special or regular session, would 
empower state and federal courts 
to supersede all laws, including other 
court orders, in breaking “slow- 
downs, work stoppages, walkouts or 
strikes” which affect “interstate 
commerce, the public health, safety 
or welfare.” 

Action could be initiated by any 
employer or public official, Hoff- 
man’s bill provides, and be submitted 
to a jury. If the jury favored the 
employer’s complaint it would be the 
duty of court officials “to declare 
the National Labor Relations Act 
and all orders of any government 
agency and decrees of any court 
affecting such activity (work stop- 
page) suspended” until a settle- 
ment or resumption of work (by 


virtue of @ smashed union), 
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Until UNAVA helped Johnnie Felton, 
UNAVA in Action: shown below right,, talking to service 
director Catherine Overten, he and his mother lived in a condemned 
building. At lower left, post adjutant George Douglas draws up a 
telegram with Hesketh Mignot, demanding the lynchers of vet John 
C. Jones, in Louisiana, be tried for murder. Upper left, State Com- 
mander Oliver Martin, combat vet of the 92nd Division, in Italy, is on 
the phone. At upper right, he is speaking with Walter Garland, vet- 


eran of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade and a World War II officer. 
—Daily Worker Photos by Peter 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
of 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE WORKER 


> TODAY and receive a copy of “The 
Great Conspiracy Against Russia” 


FOR ONLY 50c 


If you already have a subscription, 
take advantage of this offer by ex- 
tending your subscription now. If 
you already have this important 
book, we will mail it to /someone 


else, at your request. 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE WORKER 
50 East 13th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


a Enter My Subscription 
‘a Extend My Subscription 


a For 6 Months ($2.00) * 
C] For.1 Year ($3.00) * 


NAME eee teeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeGereweeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeee0ed 


ADDRESS 


CITY and ZOND.....0.ccccceee.+ STATE. 
* Prices Include 50c for Book 
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Sally Wathes, Naw York, Mendiay, 
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By Max Gordon 

A squad of 10 members of the Tompkins Square Con- 
sumer-Tenant Council yesterday started the job of organ- 
izing their neighborhood on Manhattan’s lower east side, ‘to 
resist rent increases. They tackled the houses in one entire 
block. The Council, headquarters are at Ave. B and Sixth St., 


decided to get going after some 700 @— — 
people in the area had asked its Ave. Consumers Council, the Stuy- 
members for advice on how to fight |Vesamt Consumers Councils, the 
rent increases and the lack of proper|Church of All Nations, the local 
serWates. ALP, and other groups. Leaders of 


It choose the block on Eighth St.,|*wo American Veterans Committee 
people who had asked for help lived |*he Congress formally. 
the neighbothood. 
weather, every Sunday morning with 
Steelman insisting on no tampering 


between Avenues B and C, because | Posts have joined unofficially and 
there. When the job is done there,|f¢™ 
Vets Picket 
RENT PETITIONS 
petitions to President Truman and 
with rent control. 


The Veterans Committee of the 
American Labor Party’s 23rd A.D. 
Club yesterday picketed an apart- 
ment house at 89 Herzl St. where 


it found that nearly a third of the|¢*pect to get their posts to join 
it will go on to other blocks in 

The Council is also setting up B’k Landlord 
tables in the street, despite the cold | n 
to Reconversion Director John R.. 


Contacts made in collecting these | 


petitions are the basis for organ- 

izing more houses. 
In organizing the 

Council 


houses, the 
members are getting the 


tenants to’ send wires to Truman) 


and Steelman against rent hikes, to 


the landlord refuses to rent an 
empty apartment. 

Several score pickets marched in 
front of the house, and passerby 
| Stopped at atable to sign petitions 
to President Truman demanding 
that he not give in to the removal 


of rent controls or agree to rent 
hikes. 
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sign pledges that they will come to 
tempts are made to raise rents,and|; The landlord is keeping the 
to set up house committees to handle; apartment vacant because he 
the help of the Council. is offering the empty apartment | 

The Council has set up a com-| to the buyer. | 
and to give legal help to tenants a. . | 
in their fight both against rent in- | Housing Council 
committee is headed by Katherine’ | 
ve Urges Control — 
PEOPLE'S CONGRESS | | 
Larry Jacobs, is also taking part in ‘on housing construction to retain | 
the organization of a Peoples’ Con- |My possibility of supplying homes | 
which is to gather on January 5,|¥8S urged yesterday by the Citi- 
the day before the new Congress 

The central problem before the to Reconversion Director Steelman, | 
Peoples’ Congress, whose original|OPA chief Porter and National 
and civic organizations from 40 st. |“! asserted that “with price controls | 
to the Battery, east of Fifth Ave., °™ building materials removed, it is| 


the Council for help as soon as at- 
all grievances and complaints with wants-a buyer for the house, and 
mittee to handle all these grievances |'\_. eo 
creases and for better service. The, 
| 
The Council, whose chairman is, “Hold fast to remaining controls; 
gress for the entire lower east side, | our veterans,”-President Truman | 
opens in Washington. In a telegram sent simultaneously 
sponsors include a dozen consumer | Housing Expediter Wyatt, the Coun- 
will be the fight to keep rents from essential that remaining limitations 


zens’ Housing Council of New York. . 
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rising and landlords from making) be retained to assure homes at rea- 


things tough for the tenants. ‘Sonable prices to veterans and 
The sponsors of the Congress have thers in such great need today.” 
received tentative agreement from In a statement announéing its 
Rep. Arthur Klein and other adel ceo cee the CHC pointed 
ing political figures to join in or- |°U an acceptance of the demand 


ganizing it. The Congress Call_urges 
all groups to: 
1—Organize tenants and get them 


to pledge not to pay rent increases. | o¢ new houses would not only upset 
2—Get tenants to come to the va-|the whole veterans emergency hous- 
rious consumer organizations, the ;, 


increase of 15 percent, or any ar- 


bitrary increase, and removal of 


of organized real estate for a sail 


limitations on rents and sale prices| 


At Home 


Mrs, Valentine Cabeza and a 
child shown sitting on her ‘bed’ 


_ im the squalid flat at 1663 Madi- 
' son Ave., in lewer Hariem. Mrs. 
, Cabeza and her family of three 
' Children live here without gas on 


electricity. The Dept. of Welfare 
has done little te help them. 
There are 7,791 welfare case in 
lower Harlem and most live as 
miserably as the Cabeza family. 
See stery and other picture on 


-. = page 1. 


—Daily Worker Photo by Peter 
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Four Housing Measures 


: 
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tomorrow (Tuesday), calling for rent control and housing. 


to Come 


Before City Council Tomorrow 


Councilman Eugene P. Connolly will introduce four resolutions in the City Council 
The resolutions will ask reten- 


but also woul ‘tion of OPA rent control and present ceilin ial session of the State legislature 
American Labor Party and tine | esate cat namie d have) p gs, for a special g 


participating groups for help i us effects on the general econ- 
pating groups [0 elp ‘omy of the country. 


fighting grievances and in holding) jy urged the continuance of pres- 
up rent increases. . 
p ent rent controls, suggesting at the 
Same time that OPA set up machin- 
The ALP has set up a committee |TY to administer hardship cases 
of lawyers to help with legal ad- | more equitably than in the past. 
vice and is preparing a pamphlet 
dealing with the problem of rent AUP 
control and tenants’ rights. “ 
The call invites trade unions in| Against Rent Hikes 


the area, veterans’ groups fraternal 


the Tompkins Square Council, in-|titions protesting rent increases. In 
clude the Anti-Inflation Committee |a few hours 2,000 such signatures 
of the Lower East Side, the First | were secured. 


Gets 2,000 Signers 


The American Labor Party of| | 
groups to take part in the Congress. Washington Heights was out on the! @ 
Sponsors of the Congress, besides |street corners yesterday with pe-| 


to amend the rent law to keep rents © 

| to President Truman, while the 
f mend- | : 

beadihs sic% spincrpticaite Bharat a ‘resolution on state rents is ad- 


ment of the State commercial rent 

dressed to Gov. Dewey and calls on 
haw, eng tor he babes 200,000 | him, as the “titular leader” of the 
housing units by the New YOrk | Republican party to fulfill “the 


|pledges he and his ‘party made to 
safeguard the people’s rent,” and 
that he call on the Republican 
members of Congress to preserve 
present rent levels. 


City Housing Au- 
thority. | 


the resolutions 
represented the 


The tehants of 69 W. 99 St., Man- 

hattan, held a meeting Friday night 
nna “be, where they signed petitions to 
Party on rent and | President Truman and Gov. Dewey, 
housing. The res- urging them to maintain national 
olution for reten-| rent controls and put real power 


tion of OPA con-|and effectiveness inte the State 
eee trol is addressed’ Rent Control Law. 
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Connolly saia Tenants Band for Action to Save Rents 


| Earle Jones, chairman of the 
| meeting, declared: “So far as we 
know, this is the first tenants’ meet- 
‘ing of its kind in New York City. 
We hope our house will serve as & 
model for hundreds of homes in the 
city, and hundreds of thousands in 
the nation!” : 
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“Get Together With Russia” 
RALLY? 


Monday, December 2, 7.30 P. M. 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


Ausp. Natienal Council American-Soviet Friendship 


Honored Speaker: 


Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 


Iwo, 80 Fifth Ave.; Lecal @ Beekshep, 19 Aster Fi., 
114 KE. Stma@ St. 


ANDREI Y. VISHINSKY 


Seviet Delegate to the United Nations 
Greet the foreign delegates to the United Nations Assembly 
TICKETS: 6c, $1.20, $1.80, $2.40, $3.60 


| AVAILABLE AT—Leblang, 1476 Broadway; Workers Bookshop, 5¢ E. 
13th St.; Bookfair, 133 W. 44th St.; Music Reem, 179 W. 44th St; 


USSR; 
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— Science Notebook 


SCIENTIFIC STORY OF COAL 


By Peter Stone 


THE NATIONAL SOFT COAL strike turns the spot- 
light on the importance of coal to the nation’s economy. It 
took millions of years to form coal, and yet this is the 


Product which is basic for all 
modern industry. When burned it 
gives out remarkable quantities of 
heat, which may be used as such, 
or turned into mechanical or elec- 
trical energy. It is also the store- 
house of valu- 
able chemical 
products, such 
as dyes, drugs, 
explosives, etc. 

Coal is actual- 
ly the fossilized 
remains of veg- 
etable matter 
that has lain 
embedded in the 
rocks for millions of years. Dur- 
ing the period when most of the 
earth’s coal was formed, the land 
surface of our planet abounded 
with luxuriant vegetation, The 
plants and trees were of large 
size, as is evidenced by the great 
number of fossil species remains 
found in mined coal. 

As the level of the earth sank 
during many of the great up- 
hevals, vast portions of the lux- 
uriant jungles were flooded by 
the oceans and became swamps. 
These inundated plants and trees 
were gradually covered by mud, 
sand and clay deposited as sedi- 
ment by streams and rivers. 

The pressure of the overlying 
earth and rock, plus bacterial de- 
composition changed the water- 
logged vegetation. Marsr gas 
(methane) and carbon dioxide 
was released by the decaying 
plants. The plant tissues which 
were original composed of oxygen, 
hydrogen and carbon, lost the 
greater part of the first two sub- 
stances. 

e 


THE FIRST PRODUCT yielded 
by this decay or conversion of 
vegetable matter into coal, is 
peat. This is produced mainly by 
the decomposition of mosses and 
bog plants, which have under- 
gone partial change, but retain 
some evidence of the original 
plant structure. 

Peat is actually an arrested 
type of coal formation. It serves 
as a fuel in many countries in 
which coal is not as plentiful as 
in the United States. Our largest 
peat deposit is in Minnesota and 
covers nearly 4,000 square miles. 
The substance burns freely when 
dry and makes a hot fire. It is 
easily ignited, but much lower in 
heating value per pound than 
coal. 

The next step in the coal- 
formation process is the sub- 
stance lignite. This is a soft- 
brown coal which deteriorates 
rapidly when exposed to the air. 
It is more compact and lustrous 
than peat, but still retains im- 
pressions and remains of the 


original plant structure. 

North Dakota, Montana and 
Texas mine considerable amounts 
of lignite and use it locally to a 
considerable extent. It is valuable 
chiefly for its gaseous contents, 
but it cannot be stored for any 
length of time or transported 
great distance without losing 
some of its heating qualities. 


FURTHER LOSS of oxygen 
and hydrogen in the process 
vields bituminous-or soft coal. 
The strike of 400,000 members of 
the United Mine Workers in the 
soft-coal mines is causing the 
editorial anguish in the kept 
press. Bituminous coal has the 
most extensive use in industry. 
It is mined in about thirty states 
and is excellent for the produc- 
tion of coke, coal-tar products, 
firing boilers and kilns and me- 
tallurgical work. 

Soft coal is a comparative new- 
comer to civilization. Historical 
records indicate that it was first 
employed only as far back as 300 
B. C. Piny mentions it in 50 A. D. 
and it was known during the 
Roman occupation of England. 
British smelters employed it, 
much to the annoyance of the 
royalty, causing Quen Eleanor to 
leave Nottingham Castle on ac- 
count of the smoke. 


THE LORDS of the land made 
known their displeasure to coal 
in a law passed in 1307. They 
decreed “that whereas an intoler- 
able stench diffuses itself in the 
neighborhood and infects the air, 
in consequence whereof the King 
commands the mayors and sher- 
iffs of, London, Middlesex. and 
Surrey, to make a proclamation 


- that all. persons should cease to 


use coal.” 

Anthracite is the last step in 
the coal-formation process. This 
hard coal consists chiefly of car- 
bon, has a high ignition point, 
does not burn with a flame, and 
gives an intense heat. Most of the 
anthracite found in this country 
is located in Pennsylvania. Be- 
cause of its trifling amount of 
volatile matter, hard coal is es- 
pecially ouseful in domestic 
heating. 

The scientific story of coal is 
the development of a process 
from luxuriant vegetation into 
anthracite. Coal has become the 
world’s chief source of power to- 
day, a power greater than that 
from oil, and water. Certainly 
the men who wrest this basic 
component of our civilization 
from the bowels of the earth de- 
serve decent wages and working 
conditions. 


” 


PESTBROOK WIGLER, ROVING REPORTER 
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| Royder 


Communist-inspired coal strike.” 


of dying. 
if I can keep on working for 25 
years, then I'll have saved enough 
to bury me.” 7 

For years, southern manufac- 
turers have tried to lure north- 
e rn_ capital 
with the bait 
of lower labor 
costs. They 
have tried to | 
justify paying | 
lower wages by ‘°° + ; f 


. . .7 


ul 


the baseless : 
claim that liv- - 

inz costs are lower than in the 
North. 

The southern wage differential 
is a threat to labor standards in 
other parts of the country. But 
the unions have shown that it 
can be eliminated. In coal mining 
and in the oil and aircraft in- 
dustries it was practically ended 
during the war, and the union in 
the pulp and paper industry 
claims its minimum scale in the 
south is equal to that in other 
regions. Since 1944, the basic wage 
rates for train and engine service 
workers on the railroads have 
been uniformi throughout the 
United States. 

But in most leading southern 
industries the differential still 
prevails. This is clearly shown in 
a detailed, 100-page report on 
Labor in the South by the U S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (Oc- 
tober, 1946). This whole report 
should be a big help to the 
unions engaged in the southern 
‘organizing campaign. 

. 

COTTON TEXTILE WEAVERS 
in the South, for example, aver- 
age less than a third as much in 
straight-time hourly earnings as 
weavers in the North. Southern 
furniture workers get about a 
third less than northern furni- 
ture workers, while laundry work- 
ers get less than half as much. 

“Comparative lack of wunion- 
ization” is one of the chief rea- 
sons given by the BLS study in 
accounting for the low-wage level 
of the South. “The extension of 
unionization and the raising of 
the legal minimum wage” con- 
tribute toward a higher wage 
level. 

A large supply of unskilled 
labor, mainly from the farms, has 
competed for jobs in relatively 
few industries. If more workers 
have to look for industrial jobs, 
there will be a “strong down- 
ward pull on the southern wage 
level,” 

Industry in the South has been 
largely decentralized and there 
has been only a limited degree 


of protective labor legislation by 


ECONOMIC ISSUES 


Why Southern Labor Gets Less 


By Labor Research Assn. 


TEXTILE worker in the South was comparing his 
week’s earnings with the-cost of living and the cost 
“If I can save 10 cents a week,” he said, “and 


“.. < And now we bring you an un-biased commentary on the 


the states. All these factors to- 
gether have helped to keep gown 
the wage level. 

o 

BUT THE EMPLOYERS’ dis- 
torted claim that living costs are 
lower in southern states has never 
justified the lower pay. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board, employers’ research agen- 
cy, showed in earlier studies that 
the total cost of living was ac- 
tually higher in -South Carolina 
than in Massachusetts textile 
centers. 

Now comes the BLS study of 
labor in the South to show that 
prices have risen faster in most 
southern cities than in urban 
centers elsewhere 

Between the outbreak of World 
War II ‘August, 1939) and June, 
1946, the average rise in consumer 
prices was 35.2 percent for all 
large cities of the United States. 
But in seven of the 10 large 
southern cities the rise was great- 
er—ranging up to 41.6 percent. 
In Savannah, Ga., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., prices have risen more 
than in. any other city surveyed. 

In 12 smaller southern cities, 
prices during the war period ad- 
vanced more rapidly than the 
national average. Food, most im- 
portant item in a worker’s bud- 
get, showed a much higher 
mncrease in most southern cities 
than the national average. While 
the average rise was 38 percent, 
the rise in six southern cities was 
over 60 percent and in some cities 
over 70 percent. 
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TO MEET THESE HIGHER’ 


COSTS and gain better living 
standards, southérn workers must 
have wage increases, and union 
organization is the lever that can 
jack up wages, as the BLS ad- 
mits. The CIO organizing cam- 
paign was responsible for the 
8-cent hourly wage rise which 
Was granted by the Georgia cot- 


_ton textile industry last summer. | 


— Press Roundup — 
Balkans Have 


Free Elections 
Despite ‘Times: 


THE TIMES 
John MacCormack cables from 
Vienna that victory for the dem- 
ocratic bloc, incfuding the Com- 
munists in Romania, was inevit- 
able “with the Soviet Army at 
hand. ...” The implication is that 
their army interfered in the elec- 
tion. But then he notes that So- 
viet troops were also in Austria 
and Hungary but 
country did the occupying forces 
make the slightest attempt to 
interfere with voting....” In 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
the Communists and democratic 
bloc were also victorious but Mac- 


Cormac reports that Soviet troops 
had left those countries. And 
citing no other evidence about 
Romania, MacCormac’s own tes- 
timony proves that all the Balkan 
countries had free elections for 
the first time in history 

Raymond Daniell cables from 
London there is a sizable group in 
the British Labor Party “that be- 
lieves Socialist Britain should 
have a Socialist foreign policy 
These are the people who feel 
the Labor Government, in pur- 
suing the policies the Tories es- 
tablished and Bevin is following, 
has betrayed them.” 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE'S Jo- 
seph and Stewart Alsop threaten 
labor with a “wave of anti-labor 
legislation.” This, they say, be- 
cause “the program of wage rises 
decided upon at the CIO conven- 
tion makes another serious strike 
unavoidable, if acted upon.” Rep- 
resenting the Big Money view- 
point, another solution doesn’t 
occur to the Alsops—namely, that 
labor receive wage rises to meet 
the inflation of living costs. 

William L. Shirer rebukes 
the press for taking advertise- 
ments whitewashing Franco's “ob- 
scene butcheries and terrible ter- 
ror of his fascist regime.” He re- 
plies to their contention that 
Franco didn’t support Hitler and 
Mussolini in the war by citing 
State Department documents 
which prove the Franco-Hitler- 
Mussolini collaboration. 


& 

PM’S editorial by I. F. Stone 
says “there are some industries— 
coal mining is one of them—in 
which the only possibility of ef- 
ficient production is through na- 
tionaljzation. .. .” He charges 
John L. Lewis “remains a Répub- 
lican, with all a Republican’s 
prejudices against governmental 
control, with less public owner- 
ship.” 


correspondent 


“in neither 


- 

THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN’S 
Karl H. Von Wiegand weeps for 
the Nazis. He complains about 
the use of German prisoners to 
rebuild what they ravaged. Then 
he admits that for every such 
measure the Russians or French 
desire they can always point to 
agreements reached at Yalta and 
Potsdam. Or, he says, they point 
to documents bearing the signa- 
tures of Eisenhower, Montgomery, 
Zhukov and Koenig. What gripes 
Hearst is that America was on 
the same side as the Soviet 
Union, not with Hitler. 


Worth Repeating 


“The fascists are rummaging through the entire history of | 
every nation so as to be able to pose as the heirs and continuators 
of all that was exalted and heroic in its past, while all that was 
degrading or offensive to the national sentiments of the people 
they make use. of as weapons against the enemies of fascism. 
The task of educating the workers and all toilers in the spirit 
of. proletarian internationalism is one of the fundamental tasks 
of every Communist Party. But whoever thinks that this permits 
him, or even compels him, to sneer at all the nationa) sentiments 
of the broad toiling masses is far from genuine Bolshevism and 
has understood nothing of the teachings of Lenin and Stalin on 
the national question.”—-Geerge Dimitroff, United Front Against 
wae, PP. Ti-78, bested Century Publishers, | | | 
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THE WORKER 


The Old Shell ies 


ERE are laws in politics as there are in physics. In 


physics-we learn, and our daily life proves it, that a 
hunk of iron will sink in water. 


In politics we learn, and our daily life proves it, that 


whenever the reactionary minority which owns the banks 
and factories and picks the country’s pockets is ready to 
crack down on democracy, it starts a “red scare.” 

Once we saw a movie where a crook and murderer 
turned on the radio good and loud so that the cops would 
not hear his pistol shots. The: pron radio noise was the 
exact equivalent of the “red scare.” 
for a crime. 


The little fink—-we mean Louis Budenz—who decided 
that he would escape the attacks of the red-baiters ‘who 
were getting ready to crack down on labor by joining with 
them in the Rankin Committee to drum up a “red scare,” 
is covering: up for a crime. 

Some idea of what crime is can be gleaned from the 
dismissal of the whole gang and caboodle of ill-smelling 


American fascists two days ago by a federal court. Among 
the defendants set free to do their dirty work against 
American democratic liberties were the anti-Semites like 
Joe McWilliams, Mrs. Dilling, such Hitler lovers as Law- 


rence Dennis, George Viereck, Wilhelm Kunze and many 
others. 


At the same time as this, Budenz was acting as a 
stooge for the Rankin outfit, dutifully saying “yes” to all 
their stupid and bogeyman falsehoods. He could not and, 
cannot produce a single item of proof, evidence or fact 
out of his alleged “‘orders’’ and “secret instructions.” 


But the Budenz slanders are aimed at starting a per- 
secution of the Communist Party and of all American 
liberals, making America safe for Joe McWilliams and 
Coughlinism. Anyone who has the honesty and courage 
to stand up for progress, for labor and for peace is marked 
as a target by the Budenz-Rankin bulldozers. 


This time they picked on Eugene Dennis, Communist 
Party secretary. ‘Last week they picked on the noted 
Harvard scientist Harlow Shapley for his progressive po- 
litical thinking and activities. 


The red-baiters vary the technique of their crime. 
Sometimes they start with a Communist and end up by 
gagging everybody else. Sometimes they start with a 
liberal and move on the Communists. 


But in the end it is American democracy itself which 
they are after. 


In the end, their noise is a cover-up for just such a 
crime as the freeing of the American Nazis and the en- 
couragement of such elements in the population. 


The seditionists who ranted for Hitlerism on the 
ground of “fighting communism” have the same mentality 
as a Rankin or a Budenz. Can you imagine what America 
will be like if these people dominate its political life, as 
they threaten to do under cover of “fighting communism” ? 


A Budenz is willing to lie about America’s liberals and 
progressives so long as he can personally profit thereby 
and buy himself immunity for his one-time indictments of 
American capitalism and reaction. 


He is willing to serve Hearst, Coughlinism and the 
employers. He is cooperating to turn loose the dogs of 
anti-Semitism, lynch hatred and democracy smashing 
fanaticism of the American Nazi. 


All professional red-baiters are like that. They cover 
up for the advance of democracy’s foes. 


At this moment, the effort to smash the miners’ 
union, to halt the wage demands of labor requires a “red 
scare,” just as the effort to crack down on labor and lib- 
erals requires it. 


Just watch, as soon as the people begin to resist rent 
increases, they’ll pull a “red scare,’ and Louis Budenz or 
some other fink will dish up some more trash out of his 
imagination. 

It is not only the Communists who are menaced by the 
coarse dishonesty of the Budenzes. It is the rest of Amer- 
ica’s plain people who are being betrayed by such as he 
into the hands of the Joe McWilliams’, the Coughlinites 


It was the cover-up 
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of, socialism and its benefits. 
Stal G. WHYTE. 


(Letters Tim 
Our Readers 


Boost the Paper 

The Jimmy Higgins W ay 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

The main way to improve cir- 
culation of the Daily Worker is 
the Jimmy Higyins way. That 
means that house to house work 


has to be done more and more 
every day in the year. The second 
job is that of Party members who 
work in the shops who can sell 
the DW to their co-workers. 


Big Business which is trying to 
break the unions will not be able 
to do it if we American progres- 
sives do not retreat. 


We must fight reaction and fas- 


lL 
— — OO 


_ would have been 


cism with our press and every | 


other means. And the Party 
members themselves need more 
education in Marxism-Leninism. 


S. TRIPLIN. 
7 


A Popular Peper 


Is the Goal 
New York 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
The goal of the Sunday and 
Daily Worker should be to become 
a popular newspaper. Therefore, 


language must always be on a level | the way they are!” 


understandable by the corner 
hash-slinger and content should 
interest him. 

We must take people as they 
are, not as we would like them 
to be. The average level of educa- 
tion is high school or less and the 
most pressing problem is earning 
a living. A’so, most people are 
suspicious and distrustful after 
years of being lied to. So they 
can only be convinced by con- 
crete cases, not with theoretical 
discussions. 


S. S. 
e 
Proposal to Boost 
DW Circulation 
New York 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

In connection with your request 
for suggestions to aid the DW cir- 
culation;~may I propose a series 
of articles illustrating juvenile 
delinquency and stressing the fal- 
lacy of the “free enterprise” 
philosophy. 

These articles could be written 
daily in a very dramatic manner, 
similar to radio dramatizations, 
This would help circulation and 
‘also increase the popular knowl- 
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WASHINGTON, NOTES” 


SYMPATHY 


§ paren ARE STRAWS in 


public opinion will not be so hostile to the strike of the 
coal miners as President Truman and his advisors have 


expected. 


Riding to work on a Washing- 
ton bus the other morning, I 
overheard a 
conversation 
which consti- 
tuted, for me, a 
pleasant sur- 
prise. To the 
anti-labor Sen- 
ator Ball, or to 


of the NAM, it 


a rude awaken- 
ing. 

Seated next to me were two 
women, one young, the other mid- 
dle aged. Both of them, it de- 
veloped from their conversation, 
were salesladies in one of the 
city’s big department stores. 


“So the coal miners are on 
strike,” observed the young one, 
glancing at the headlines in the 
morning’s Times Herald. - 


“Yes.” said the elder, “and can 
you blame them with prices up 


The young one mumbled some- 
thing about wages. 


“Wages are good, now, but how 
can any one buy food and clothes 
at these prices?” 


“Did you hear there’s going to 
be a department store strike be- 
fore Christmas?” asked the young 
one. 


“Yes, and I hope there is,” re- 
plied the éider. “We just can't 
live the way things are.” 


WHEN THEY LEFT the bus, a 
man with a veterans’ discharge 
button in his lapel and his girl 
companion took up the subject. 
She had evidently been listening 
as intently as I to the department 
store employes. She related the 
conversation for the man’s bene- 
fit. 


“A department store strike just 
pefore Christmas,” he said, and 
chuckled. “That will serve the de- 
partment store owners right. Do 
you know what I had to pay for 
this shirt?” 

. 


- ‘THE ENTIRE INCIDENT is es- 
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By Rob F. Hall 
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the wind which indicate that 


trial workers make up a large 
part of the population. The ma- ae 
jority of this city’s residents are | 
government workers or employes : 
in service industries catering to v 


their needs. 

The trend of public opinion 4 
here, at least on labor-manage- as 
ment issues, is in the direction of ‘a : 
the conservative. As the noted . 


Ledbelly said in one of his old 
songs, “Washington is a bourgeois 


to e .- 4 
, . be 
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IF THE RANDOM bus passenger 
in this city is sympathetic to the 
coal miners, despite the hysterical 
ranting of the press, I can well 
imagine that in the industrial 
centers of our nation, support for 
the coal miners must be increas- 
ingly solid. If this is true, it al- 
ready represents a shift from some 
of the blind anti-labor hostility 
built up among the middle classes 
by the propaganda organs of the 
NAM, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Republican high 
command. 


The reason for the changing di- 
rection of public opinion, of 
course, lies in the soaring cost of 
living. In.a recent article I point- 
ed out that the 1941 food dollar 
has shrunk to 42 cents, and that . 1 
the value of the dollar for cost a 
of living items was now less than | 
67 cents. If the lid is lifted on 
rents, a threat which is troubling 
millions, lots of families will be Ra 
forced to cut down on their food “ee et 
to pay the landlord. a 4) 

I believe that the braintrusters 
of big business, the men who map ~* 
strategy for the corporations, may 
at some future date conclude that 
Wall Street over-reached itself in 
the fall and winter of 1946. By 
hoarding sleazy goods, creating ar- 
tificial shortages, destroying price 
control and then grabbing at 
enormous profits, big business 
has exposed its greed and aroused 
the anger of the people. The con- 
sumers’ refusal to buy cheap goods ~* 
at high prices which worries re- 
tailers and foreshadows the com- 
ing depression, is one sign. The r 
growing for labor's wage et 
crane i noe. . i Staal 
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By Jim Paris 


ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 24.—Herman Talmadge, son, gubernatorial campaign manager |; 
and right-hand man of Governor-elect Eugene Talmadge, was the featured speaker at an 


laeaigs's s Son Blo ws Horn 
For KKK at Atlanta Meet 


affair held by the Ku Klux Klan in the Atlanta Municipal Auditorium Monday evening, mn 


18, honoring the birthday of Dr. == 


Samuel Green, Grand Dragon of ‘New Haven Aldermen Back Bilbo Ouster_ 
NEW HAVEN.—The New Haven Board of Aldermen, at their regu- 
lar monthly meeting passed a _ resolution supporting the national 


the KKK. 

About 2,000 Kiansmen were pres- 
ent. Klansmen were stationed at 
the entrances to the auditorium, 
and each person atending the af- 


fair gave the password, “Save 
America,” before entering. 
Herman Talmadge, who in his 


speech paid tribute to the strength 
and support of the Kian which 
aided greatly in the election of his 
father as governor, was introduced 
as a famous son of a famous father 
who is willing to fight for the pres- 
ervation of our American traditions 
against the foreigners, the Commu- 
nsts, the Negroes, the Jews and the 
Catholics. 

The younger Talmadge, a veteran, 
Praised organizations like the Klan 
and the American Legion ms the 


kind of organization whch will save 
America for Americans. He stressed 
the hazard involved in allowing Ne- 
groes to vote in Georgia as they | 
were ignorant and uneducated and 


move to oust Bilbo from the U.S. Senate. 


Copies of the resolution 


have been forwarded to both Connecticut Senators and Congressmen. 
The resdlution emphasized the fact of the open admission by 
Bilbo of being a member of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Action on a local FEPC was also started by the board. 


, ee 


Helen Mankin against James Davis 
(a pro-Talmadge man) in ‘the race 
for Congress. He praised Grand 
Dragon Green for his untiringly 
dilligent and creative work. He re- 
assured the audience his father was 
fecling much better and after suf- 
ficient rest would be out of the 
hespital. He denied the report given 
by Drew Pearsén that his father 
was suffering from cancer of the 
stomach. 

Dr. Green was given a new De- 


man “shotgun” Johnson. 


The evening had opened with a 


| 
— 
— 


Many Tongues: 


As varied as the languages spoken at UN 
headquarters at Lake Success, N. Y., are 


the members of the permanent staff working for the organization. 
This group was photographed at the reception and infofmation desk 
in the course of a regular working day. 


AFLOAT AT LAKE SUCCESS... 


barbecue and after everyone had By Helen Simon 


eaten, they filed into the main hall 


where the speakers took over. A’ 
number of cards signed by the As-. 


sociation of Georgia 


Klans was 


passed out and also a number of | 
small labels carrying the slogan, | 


“Yesterday, 
urder the 


today and 


forever” 
picture of a _ white- | 


sheeted figure carrying a burning 


cross on a white horse. These labels 


Soto automobile as a birthday pres- | had mucilage on the backside which | 


ent from the Klan. Money for the could be moistened and easily plas- 
ear had been collected at various | tered up on stores, 


previous meetings. The car was 


presented by Cliff Vittur and driven | downtown stores and windows were 


doors, etc. 


The following mornings, many 


into the auditorium hall by police- | pasted with these labels. 


could be dominated by any tricky 
and cunning race. 


He mentioned the large Negro 
votes overwhelmingly in favor of 


Can We Get Along with the 
Soviet Union? | 
Hear 


DR. HARRY F. WARD 


Professor Emeritus 
Union Theological Seminary 
Diseuss the problem at the 

FORUM 
of the Citizens Committee Upper 
West Side PAC, Monday, 
25, 83:30 P.M. 
Hotel Beacon (Green Room) 


Nev. 


a 


(Article No. Two.) 


press has been raving. 

‘The Gestapo was closing in ev- 
ery day on the anti-Nazi internees 
in the Vichy Government's con- 
centration camp at Vernet in 


* South France, Eisler told the Daily 


Worker. 
“With the help of the officials 
of Marshal Petain, the Gestapo 


men were compiling the records of 


each one of us day by day. 

“And Gestapo men were visiting 
the camp.” 

Eisler and his bunkmate, Sieg- 
fried Redel, a former Communist 
Party deputy in the German 
Reichstag, had been wondering 


Breadway at 75th St. + Adm. We 
Attention | 
24th A.D. New Lots Section 
(Brooklyn) 
GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING 


Tuesday, Nov. 26, 8 P.M. Sharp f 
AT PREMIER PALACE [| 


565 6Sutter Ave. 


BILL LAWRENCE 
of the Daily Worker speaks on 


Evaluation of the Elections 
and the Tasks Ahead 


Attention 
BEDFORD -STUYVESANT 
COMMUNISTS 
MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
Tomorrow 
Tuesday, Nov. 26, 8:30 P.M. 
Open Door Community Center 
482 Franklin Ave. 


Analysis of 1946 Elections by 


WILL SHERVINGTON 
and 
MAX GORDON 
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WHAT'S 


RATES: Wha: . «a nvt.ces for the Daily | 
and The Werker are Sic per line (6 words 
te a tine—3 lines minimum) 

DEADLINE: Noon daily. fer Sunday, 
hy ond 4 p.m.; for Monday, aks! 


Tonight Manhatian 


ACTORS, WRITERS, DIRECTORS! sn 
Scripts and yourselves to rebirth of Theo- 
dore Dreiser Dramatic Workshop, Monday, 
tonight at 8, 106 E. 14th St. 
Co 

HAVE you hearg about the Gala Victory 
Dance ALP is having? We'll celebrate at 
Local 65 Penthouse Ballroom, 13 Astor Pi., 
on Wednesday, Nov. 27, Thanksgiving Eve, 
beginning at 8:30 p.m. Subs $1.50 (tax inc.). 

GOLD, Silver and Tungst:n, Inc., stock- 
holders, please come to the meeting which 
in Beethoven Hall, at 210-14 
N.Y.C., on Saturday, Dec.. 7, 


which would be taken first. 

Then one Gay on March, 1941, a 
French guard came into the bar- 
racks and called, “Redel.” 

A blackshirted Gestapo man was 
behind him. 

Redel’s head was severed in 
Germany several days later. 

A BREATHING SPELL 

Meanwhile Eisler had gotten a 
brief breathing spell. The Car- 
denas Government of Mexico had 
included his name among a list of 
German anti-fascists it was in- 
viting to the liberty-loving Latin 
American Republic. The anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee of 
New York, headed by Dr. Edward 
K. Barsky, and other influential 
groups, were applying pressure 
also in every conceivable way. 

Eisler was transferred to a 
Vichy camp near Marseilles. 

The American consulate kept 
closing the exit door in his face. 

A visa from the Mexican gov- 
ernment was waiting, but that 
wasn't enough. No ship carried 
passengers from Marseilles. to 
Mexico. Eisler and his fellow ex- 
iles would have to take a vessel 
to Martinique, a French colony, 
then transfer to New York, and 
to Mexico next. 

But the consul wouldn’t deliver 
the necessary American transit 
visa at first. 

Eisler’s time was running out. 
French authorities kept telling 
him they would have to send him 
,back to Germany if he didn’t 
get away. 

PRESSURE INCREASED 

And Germany definitely means 
death. 

In this emergency the Cardenas 
government increased its pressure. 


By Art Shields 


ITLER’S AXE ALMOST got Gerhart Wisler, the Ger- 
man exile in Woodside, L. I., against whom the Hearst 


Dr. Barsky’s organization and 


Australian delegate Prof. K. H. 
Bailey had been holding forth on 
the virtues of Australian adminis- 
tration of New Guinea. You can’t 
force natural processes, he ex- 
plained to a subcommittee of the 
Trusteeship Committee, and the 


people of New Guinea are mostly | 
Finally | 


still in the Stone Age. 
Prof. Boris Stein asked impatient- 
ly: If they are still in the Stone 
Age after a quarter century of 
Australian administration, when 


—if Australia’s demand for sole | 


| trusteeship is okayed — will they 
get to the Iron Age? 


ef Trade Uniens on the Economic | 


At a meeting discussing the 
French-Soviet request for greater 
rights for the World Federation 


and Secial Ceuncil, British del- 
egate Percy Welys dramatically 
pulled out his union card, sicned 


by none other than Arthur Dea- | 


kin, president of the WFTU. 


Welys made the point that his 


other anti-fascist groups did so | 


teo. And the pressure finally 
broke through. 

The American visa was granted 
at last. 


—_~- — 


At this point it is well to spike | 


a Hearst lie. In filling out his 
visa application papers in the 


American consulate Eisler did not | 


deny he was a Communist. The 
question whether he was affiliated 
with the Communist, Socialist or 
other German political parties 
(name several), was not raised by 
the consul. 

The records show that Eisler 
never signed any statement be- 
fore any American consular or 
immigration authorities denying 
he was a Communist. 

Eisler was on his way overseas 
in May to help in the world 
struggle against Hitler. 

It was an exciting journey. His 
French ship was captured by a 
Dutch war vessel in the Carib- 
bean, but he eventually landed 
here June 13. 


REACHES N. Y. 


Eisler couldn't get to Mexico, 
however. When he arrived in 
New York he found that a new 
federal law forbade any German 
or Austrian nationals to travel 
from the United States to Latin 
American lands. 

Hitler was mopping up the rem- 
nants of the old royal armies in 
Greece and preparing for his in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union as 
Eisler began a new period of in- 
ternment — in Ellis Island this 
time. 

He was held there until August, 
when he was finally released un- 
der $500 bonds. His alien’s visa 
was changed to a visitor’s visa 
eventually. 

He was sick when released. A 
call bladder ailment, induced by 
bad food at Camp Vernet, had 
become acute. His life was saved 
by an emergency operation by 
Dr. Barsky. When he regained 
his strength he plunged into war 
work — as a fighter against the 
Nazis, with his pen, and as an air 
raid warden in Queens. 

The story of his fight against 
the Nazis and other anti-war 
forces in America will be told in 
tomorrow's Daily Worker. 


opposition to WFTU’s request did 
net mean he was anti-union. 
Quite the contrary. But WFTU 
vice-president Leon Jeuhaux, in 
reply te a Seviet question, an- 
nounced the WFTU request was 
cosponsored by the British trade 


 tniens. 


+ 
A French interpreter started off 


his rapid-pace translation of re- 


—— ee 


marks made by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt at a meeting of the So- 
cial, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Committee. But he called her 
“La deleguee de l,URSS”—the So- 


| viet deelgate—which brought the 
| house down. Mrs. Roosevelt ex- 


changed laughing whispers with 
her Soviet neighbor. 


Congressmen Asked 
‘Stand on Lynch Bills 


Public expression on federal anti- 
lynching legislation has been re- 
quested of all members of the 80th 
| Congress by the American Crusade 
(to End Lynching, it was announced 
yesterday by Immanuel Neumark, 
executive secretary. 

The Crusade, sponsored by Paul 
' Robeson, Albert Einstein, Bartley C. 
Crum, Rev. A. Powell Davies and 
‘more than 100 other prominent 
Americans, seeks to secure passage 
‘of federal legislation against lynch- 
‘ing. 

“The wave of brutality and vio- 
lence against the Negro people in 
‘recent months,” the letter states, 
“has reinforced the conviction of 
thinking Americans that a federal 
anti-lynching law is an immediate 


‘need of our nation. Lynch mobs 
have taken the lives of 41 Americans 
‘since the end of the war, and have 
threatened the well-being and se- 
‘curity of countless others. This 
tragic state of affairs is wholly 
inconsistent with the democratic 
tradition of our land, and makes a 
mockery of our government’s de- 
mands that other nations grant 
‘full and equal rights and protection 
to all their citizens. - 


Section Meeting Reperter 
Crown Heights 1190 St. Jehns Wm. Norman 
lith A.D. 1188 President St. Alan Max 
Fort Greene Lenruth Hall, Betty Gannett 

444 Myrtle Ave. 
Lower Washington Palace, Max Weiss 
Williamsburg So. 9th and Driggs Ave. 
Brighton Beach 3200 Coney Island Ave. Sam Baron 
Community Center | 
24th AD. Premier Palace Bill Lawrence 
Bedford- Open Door Community Max Gordon 
Stuyvesant Center, 484 Franklin Ave. | 
| Brownsvilie Community Center Israel Amter 
376 Saratoga Ave. 
6th A.D. Regina Mansion Charles Lomah 


601 Willoughby Ave. 
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Attend your section membership meeting on 


ELECTION RESULTS 
The Next Tasks of the Party in Brooklyn 
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(Reprinted from late edition of 


The Worker) 


7. gr a . 


When eight armed Tennessee law officers seized Thurgood Marshall, NAACP counsel, last 
Monday night on the Nashville Highway, they were acting strictly within the pattern of earlier 
Maury County lynchings. Maury County law officers took part in: 


1. The lynching of Henry sthe | assault on the Columbia Negro 


Choate, 18-year-old Negro in 
the Columbia Tenn., Court- 
house on Nov. 11, 1927. 

2.The hanging and_e castra- 
tion of Cordie Cheek, 17-year- 


old Negro, outside of Columbia in 
November, 1933. 


2. The attempted lynching of 
James Stephenson, 19-year-old Navy 
veteran, in Columbia on Feb. 25, 
1946. 


4. The attempted lynching of Roy 
Lee Johnson and B. Hogan, Negroes. 
in Mount Pleasant, 12 miles south 
of Columbia, Oct. 16, 1946. 


I WAS RIDING in the front seat 
of the car beside Marshall, who was | 


driving, when we were stopped by 
the eight armed men three-quarters 
of a mile north of Columbia shortly 
before 8 p.m. Monday. 


Although Z. Alexander Looby, 


Maurice M. Weaver, the two other 


lawyers and I-were ordered out of 
the car and held captives along. 
with Marshall, it soon became clear | 
Marshall was the man the officers | 


wanted to “get.” 
When a search of the car failed 


to produce whisky, which a frame- 
up warrant charged we were illegal- | 


ly transporting in the dry county, 
the officers continued in an at- 
tempt to find a reason to hold 
Marshall. 


We were stopped twice more. The 
next time the gunmen charged Mar- 
shall was driving without a license. 
Marshall produced hi: license. Fi- 
nally they falsely charged the Ne- 
gro lawyer \was 
drunk.” 

e 


THE COLUMBIA LYNCH PAT- 


TERN began to shape up when 
Deputy Sheriffs Malcom Gray and 


Curtis Lentz ordered Marshall into | 
their car. Constable A. M. Butts, | 
who signed the frame-up search 
warrant, and Constable T. I. Shaw. 
piled into the county car with Mar- 


shall and the deputy sheriffs. 
Looby, Weaver and I were told we 
could be on our’ way. 


We watched Highway Patrolman | 
W. E. Smith and another patrolman | 


enter a state patrol car. Columbia 
policeman Richardson and another 
local cop entered another car. 


It became clear the officers want- | 
ed to separate Marshal from the. 


rest of us, take him off to where 
a mob would make a demonstration 
and pick him up as in earlier lynch- 
ings and lynch attempts. This be- 
came clearer when the county car 
turned off on a side dirt road to 
the west instead of taking the road 
.directly south to Columbia. 
Fearing a lynch attempt, we fol- 
lowed the county car. Not until the 
county officers saw they were fol- 
lowed did they turn off the dirt 


road and carry Marshall into Col-. 


umbia. 
There, in the office of Magistrate | 
J. J. Pogue, the officers attempted | 


to secure a warrant to remand Mar- | 


shall to the county jail on the fake 
charge of “drunken driving.” This 


also smelled of a lynch attempt. Per- | 
sons marked for lynching on carlier | 


occasions had been sent to the jail 
and later turned over to the mob. 
. 

THE FACT that Weaver and I 
entered the Magistrate’s office with 
Marshall and the gunmen, demand- 
ing the Negro lawyer be examined 
for alcoholism and turned loose at 
once, broke up that phase of the 
plan. The county officers also knew 
Looby had gone to the Negro busi- 
ness district to spread the alarm. 

The lynch attempt was completely 
smashed when Magistrate Pogue, 
hearing our loud protests, examined 
Marshall, declared, him perfectly 
sober and ordered him released. 

But danger of violence against 
Negroes and attorneys defending 
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community on.Feb. 25, has not 
diminished. 
Weaver and Looby must appear 


‘in Maury County Court Dec. 2 to illegally held captive on the Nash- | pro 
argue the appeal in the case of ville Highway. 


Lloyd Kennedy, sentenced to five 


The NAACP has demanded U. 8S. 


years a half hour before we were |Attorney General launch criminal 


prosecution against last Monday’s 
raiders. If action is not taken no 
foes of the Ku Klux Kian will be 
safe in Maury County, Tenn. 


PROFESSIONAL [JIRECTORY 
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105 THIRD AVE... or. 13 &. GR 56-9073 


DUNHILL FURS 
214 W. 29th St. 


— LOngacre 3-6778 
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Artists’ and Drawing Supplies 


General Merchandise — 


Army & Navy Fars | at age 
Goods. Mouten M ieces 
mn ae Wore Gather wana | with that aang Look LEXIN et oO N 
Direct ~_ yond é' —— S T Oo R A C E 
HUDSON ARMY & NAVY gen Business Hours or 202-10 W. 89th St. - TR. 4-1575 
s fT OR € one for Appaintment 


Modern Warehouse 
Private Rooms 


ARTIST MATERIEL 


A Complete Line of All ¢cmous Brands 
of Artists’ and Drawing Supplies fer 
the Student and. Prufessional. 
PHONE AND MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
“Serving the Artist Since 1899" 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 
47 E. 9th Street © ST 9-3372 


* Baby Carriages and 
Juvenile Furniture 


it’s 


sf ‘ws & Qures 


's tle Crenx it's 


z towne “¢onin'¢ 


. ave. 

Ext. a few stecgs 1422 Jerome Ave. 

from Fuiten St. Bronx, at i70th & 
Jerome Ave. 


70 Graham Ave. 
near Fiushing Ave. Jérome 7-5764 


Tel: 


BABY CARRIAGES 


Nursery furniture, cribs, bathinettes 
high chairs, strollers, walkers sea 


Largest Selection of Chrome “| 


youth bed suites. Bridge-table sets 
at real ‘savenge. 


Beth Steres Open Thurs. & Sat. ‘til 9 p. m. 


SMOKERS 


CAMEL 
CHESTERFIELD 
LUCKEY STRIKE 
PHILIP MORRIS 
RALEIGH 

and others 


Minimum order, 
plus postage of 


$1.41 


per carton 


for each additional carton. 
Send Check or Money Order to: 


1521 HUDSON 


Service 


Save on popular brand cigarettes 


3 eartons — $4.23 
(within 150 mi. of 
NYC) 15 cents for 8 cartons, 1 cent 


Interstate Cigarette 
BLVD. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


a 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th St 


MElrose 5-0984 


LEON BENOFF 


Business Machines 


TYPEWRITERS & MIMEOS 
ALL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Serviced Monthly @ Repaised Promptly 
Bought @ Sold @ Exchanged 
WE Dv MIMEOGRAPHING 
Unien Shep Vet Operated 


A & B TYPEWRITER 


633 MELROSE, near 14%tb and 3rd 


799 Broadway - Roem 308 
Corner lith Street 


GRamercy 5-3826 


—_— 


Every Kind of Insurance 


) JE 8-1604 
Electrolysis 


Here 
nently from vour face. arms, legs of nedy—si 
VERY LOW COST! A physician in attendance. 
Strict privacy Also featuring BELLETTA'S 
NEW METHOD —saves lots of time and money. 


experts -“emreve unwantes feilr perma- 


Men alse treated. Free consultation. 

TT 1, 
aParbig ae PLECTROL YSIS, 
Suites 1101-2 Next te Saks Sith St 


UNWANTED HAIR 


Permanently and Painiersly Remove 
Under Personal Supervision of 
Registered Nurse 
Strict Privacy for Men and Women 
Free Consultation Visit, Write or Cal 


BARLAND ELECTROLYSIS 
175 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. — GR 7-644 


Flatiron Bidg. (23rd St.) Suite 401 
Bring this ad for specia! discount 


| 


Banish Unwanted Hair 


On Face - Arms - Legs 
Quickly - Permanently - Inexpensively 
| Electrolysis Studios, Ine. 


200 W. 34th St. (7th Ave.) 
LA 4-6869 


25% discount to union members. 
veterans and their tamilies 


Men’s Wear 


Tief Cases ® Handbags e Leatherware. | 


SALISBURY SPECIALTY CO. 


tt E. 27 St. Sth Fi. 10 a.m.-6:30 p.m. Sat. tl 5 p.m, 


for STYLE - 
TAILORING @ VALUE 
in Men’s Clothing 


84 Stanton Street 
‘near Orchard St. 
FROM MAKER TO WEARER 


Newman Bros. 


EAGLE’S 
PANTS e@ SLACKS 


Ready made and to order 


\] 266 SUTTER AVE., BROOKLYN, N. 
DI 2-3137 


Y. 
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| LL EARLY 
CARL BRODSK Y | 


SPECIAL RATES [O CALIFORNIA AND 


| ALL POINTS ON THE WEST COASI 


cme | 


vecal & Leong Distance Moving By Van 
FREE ESTIMATES - NO OBLIGATION 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 
FIREPROCF WAREHOUSE 


ST E 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
ASONABLE KATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. - LE. 4-2222 
So. Bivd. & 163 St. - DA. 9-7900 


Opticians - Optometrists 


JACOB J. SACKS 


= MO. 2-6522 
/ 


One door East 


New York 27, 
a ~- Ge 


OPTOMETRIST 


PIGOLDEN BRO/ Ee 


Official IWO Bronx Optometrists 
| EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 
262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
Tel.: JErome 7-0022 


321 W. 125 St. 


COMING SOON! 


IMPORTED RECORDS 


THE USSR 
@ New Recordings by Chaliapin 
@ Shestakevich Playing in His Trice 
@ Mescow Philharmonic Orchestra 
@ New Folk Songs and Choral Works 
And many other new works never 

here before 

Finest Collection New and Used Sym- 


FROM 


Exchanges—Trade-in Sets 
Circulating Library 


76 West 48th Te, nr. 6th Ave. 


© COOP! MRTRTSA 
Calypso Restaurant 


Creole and.Se. American Dishes 


St. Nicholas Ave. |. 


| — OFFICIAL LW.O. OPTICIANS 
eT 


ore sevice 
147 a Ave., Cen aS Bidg. 
Daily 9 A.M. Teun’ G © "Te GR 71-1583 

Ask for N. SHAFFER—WM. VOGEL ... 


OFFICIAL 
1.W.O. 
OPTICIAN 


ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 West 34th St., nm Seventh Ave. 
| ME 3-333 @ 9 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 


Optometrists 


_, 
~= 


Official [WO B’kiyn Optemetrists 


—— ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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an 


Sam Bard 


presents 


“Mouton to Mink” 


— at — 


Gli Baba Furs, Inc 


Agh fer BILL STENCH or CAPPY 


-_—— 
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Moving and Storage 


Se 


Mimeographing Multicraphing— 


CO-OP MIMEO 


SOUARE Wi I 


{ ee GRamercy 5°9316 316, 
MIMEOGRAPHING end MAILING | 


FRANK GIARAMITA 


315 Seventh Ave. (15th floor) GKam, & 2457 
at 28th Street — LO 38-3735 e EFFICIENT 
‘al Buy them where they’re made | e RELIABLE 


=e 


13 East 7th St.. near 3rd Ave. 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


=| 
4 152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
| Near Atlantic Ave. - Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, CPtometriss 


Tel. NEvins 8-9}66 
Daily .9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED e EYE EXERCISES 


i 


Records and Musie 


JUST ARRIVED!! 


STRANGE FRUIT — $1.05 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 4th Ave., I4th St, - Open Eves ‘til 11:30 
, FREE DELIVERIES - OF 4-9400 


| BILLY HOLLIDAY’S 
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Say: “q sow your ad 
in the Daily Worker” 


LUNCHEON @ DINNER 


146 McDougas St. CRam 5-9337 
(Opp. Provincetown Theatre) 


JADE ~-~ 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
_ Bet. 12th and 13th Sts. 
GR. 7-9444 
& Quality Chinese Food * 


Sewing Machines 


OY 


Fo > aerate STORES— 
ween Will Electrify 


Any Sewing Machine 
Motor and Control 


$19.95 


Electric Pertabies 
and Consoles 


; , en sale below OPA 
u EL 5-2765 


EXQUISITE 
SHOPPE 


68 GRAHAM AVE. 
B’klyn. EV. 8-9703 
Ladies’ attractive 
sportswear and lin- 
geries sold at below 

celling prices. 


Vacuam a Repairs 


VACUUM 


REDAIRS 


1. New Bag 


Adjusting 


» Greasing 
1. Free Pick- 
up & Deliv. 


All ter 
ALI. MAKES 


“are 


ALS All Makes of New & 
O REBUILT Vacuum 
Cleaners at or Below O.P.A. Ceilings. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES 


235 EAST 59th STREET 
(1 bleck E. of Bloomingdales) 


Tel. EL 5-2765 
Undertaker 


1. J. MORRIS, Ine. 


Funeral Directors for the [WO 


Plots in all Cemeteries 
Funerals arranged in ai! Boroughs” 


9701 CHURCB AVE. cor. ROCKAWAY 
BROUALYN, N. ¥ 
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& About Democracy in 
} the Rose Bowl 
| By Bill Mardo 


IT’S TOO bad Blanchard and Davis won't. be in the 
tose Bowl. I’m quite sure they who’ve competed against 


Negroes on the gridiron and track have little in common 
with the Jimcrow moguls at West Point. Unlike most college teams 
in the North, Army hasn't a single Negro on its football team. That’s 
no news, of course, and neither is the reason for it. But that’s why 
I, for one, am glad [llinois will oe 
play in Pasadena. Because to- 
day the battle lines between prog- 
ress and reaction are so sharply 
drawn. Because today, with the 
lynch-lovers on the loose again 
. it’s vital that the lie be given 
to those criminals and their white 
supremacy bosses. The _ sports 


Giants Nip 
Steelers 7-0, 
Clinch Title 


By Lester Rodney 


Bruising old-fashioned football 
was the order of the day as the 
New York Giants downed the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers 7-0 yesterday at the 
Polo Grounds to clinch the Eastern 
Division title before 45,347 fans. 

The game was completely dom- 
inated by the crashing Giant de- 


world, where more progress has 
been made against Jimcrow than 
in any other field, can and does 
a big job along those lines. And 
it’s important for such symbols 
to be shoved down the “sore” 
throat of Bilbo whenever possible. 

The eyes of America will be 
on the Rose Bowl come New 
Year’s Day. And what an arena 
of democracy the Tournament of 
Roses will be. UCLA is the school 
of Jackie Rebinson, Kenny Wash- 
ington, Woody Strode. And Illinois 
is the representative of the Big 
Nine ... long a Jimcrow buster 
on the gridiron. Just take a look 
at the top teams in that Confer- 


“BERT PIGGOTT 
ence. Negro gridders star on most of them. Michigan has Gene Der- | 


ricote, Len Ford and Bob Mann, Ohio State has Ernie Parks, Dick 
Jackson and Stan Dixon, Iowa beasts the sensational halfback Emilen 
Tunnell, Indiana with its Mel Groomes ... Northwestern has Jim 
Holland. 3 


And what of [Illinois itself? The Rose Bowl bound champs list 
Buddy Young, Paul Patterson, Ike Owens ... and Bert Piggott. 


Piggott particularly stands out in my mind, Maybe it’s because 
the substitute fullback had such a great afternoon against North- 
western in the Conference clincher two afternoons ago. ... Or maybe 
it’s because of the chat I had with Bert not so long ago when he 
Was starring for the Tuskegee Army Air Fiéld gridders. That was 
shortly before Bert was discharged and went back to Illinois. 

Piggott is a soft-spoken, shy young man with friendly brown 
eyes and a warm, engaging smile. Born 26 years ago in the tiny 
Virginia town of Norge, his family migrated north to Hinsdale, Illinois 
when he was a kid of four. It was there that Bert attended grammar 

» school and later Hinsdale Township High. He was the only Negro 
on the Hinsdale football squad. 

And I recall in our coaversation at the Pole Grounds last year, 
J how Piggott felt about the question of Jimcrow. Hew he wished all 
de phases ef life would copy the fine democratic model established in 
as most sports. “Nene of the other guys on the Hinsdale team paid 
any attention to my color—all of us played as one.” 

When I asked did he think the war furthered the fight against 
Jimcrow, Piggott answered quickly and simply. “I can feel inside 
of me that there’s been a gain for the Negro people because of this 
war. I spoke to some guys at Tuskegee who had been in the mixed 
combat units in Europe, and they told me over there every man stood 
a on his own ability, regardless of race, creed or color.” 

; At the time we spoke, just one short month after Jackie Robinson 


need to crack Jimcrow in professional football, too. “That kind ef 
discrimination is just plain stupid. I’ve played football with white 
boys for seven years, both at high school and at Illinois, and we all 
had a perfectly normal relationship. As a matter of fact, two Southern 
players at Illinois, Pat Humphreys from Texas and Tommy Riggs 
from West Virginia were quite close to me. 

“Why, if a persen honestly loves sports he just can’t be a Jim- 
crower,” Piggott said with firm conviction. e 

He had to rush away for a broadcast, but I remember how he 

: fussed with his helmet a while before leaving, looked at me silently 
and then softly said. “Democracy is what Linceln once said about 
government of the people, for the people and by the people. 

“Well, the Negroes are part of those people that Lincoln was 
talking about.” 

That was Bert Piggott talking one year ago. Since then, Jackie 
Robinson has gone on to guarantee becoming the first Negro in biz 
league baseball. Since then, Bert Piggott and Buddy Young and Paul 
Patterson and Ike Owens and their white teammates at Dinois have 
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ggne on to capture the Big Nine title. . 
And now they're going to the Rose Bowl. Just to prove a point, 
4 mister Bilbo. 


“NAT’S ‘GREATEST’ OFF FAST. 


‘The team that CUNY ceach 


had been signed by Rickey, Bert Piggott was already thinking of the - 


fense, Pittsburgh passing midfield 
only twice. The Giants, showing a 
much more diversified attack than 
the visitors, scored the lone touch- 


second quarter. Frank Filchok ran 
and passed the Giants from midfield 
to a first down on the four-yard 
line. Bill Paschal cracked over right 
guard for the score and Ken Strong 
converted. 


| The game was marked by rough 


| tackling and excessive penalties, the 


Giants twice being penalized for un- 
necessary roughness. Bill Dudley, 
league-leading ground gainer, was 
practically the whole offense for the 
losers. 

Pittsburgh’s best chance came at 
‘the start of the second half. After 
Strong kicked off into the end zone, 
Dudley ran 20 around end to his 
own 40 and then passed to Cam- 
‘pagno on the Giant 37. Condit fum- 


‘bled on the next play when hit by | 


& swarm of Giants and Dixie Lee 
Howell recovered to end the threat. 
| A brilliant 60-yard run for a 
touchdown by Howie Livingston on 
a T-formation lateral ‘was nullified 
in the third quarter by a Giant off- 
| Side. The game ended with the 
Giants deep in Pittsburgh territory, 
killing the clock. 

The defensive nature of the game 
was illustrated by the total yardage 
which was 153 for the Giants by 
land and in air—and 139 for the 
Steelers. Pittsburgh made ten first 
downs to the Giants’ nine, most of 


these coming deep in their own 
| territory. 


year veteran of professional moet | 
ball, was s honored 


down of the game midway in the, 


Before the game Ken Strong, = | Seees 


of 
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But the big story today is the ° 
spectacular manner in which 
Buddy Young finally found him- 
self in time for Mlinois’ most im- 
portant game of the season. 
Considerably shackled through- 
out the fall campaign, the great 
Negro scatback really came back 


Young set up two Illinois tallies 
with some of the breathtaking 
footwork that has caused many 
experts te rate him the greatest 
running threat since Red Grange 
—and if anyone else on the Iili- 
nois shared the sportlight with 
him against Northwestern, it was 
the Negro substitute fullback 
Bert Picgot. Between Young and 
Piggott, the Wildcats had no 
chance whatsoever. Young set up 
the first Illinois tally by taking 
the ball on the midfield marker 
and tight-reping his way 33-yards — 
down the sidelines. On the next 
play he lateralled to Julie Ryko- 
vich who tossed a forward to Bill 
Huber who fell across the goal- 
line. After an exchange of punts 


its own 34, Young acted as one- 
man convey for Art Duffelmeier 
and came through with a stun- 


te remove the last threat from 


final period the fleet-footed Young 
brought the crowd te its feet with 


the ball to the Illinois 48-yard 
line. From there Bert Piggott 
started carrying the mail and 
finally smashed over from the 
two-yard marker. 

UCLA didn’t have too easy a time 


servative ball in the mud, waited 


up_two touchdowns by recovering 
an fumbles. 
Notre Dame turned on a dev- 


Tulane 40-0. 

Yale wound up a terrific season | 
with its last-half win over an in- 
spired and mighty reugh Harvard 
crew. 

Michigan concluded its campaign 
with its greatest burst of power yet 
in drowning Ohio State 68-6. 
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Buddy Young’s Comeback 
Bodes Ill tor UCLAns 


Although the Western Conference won’t officially invite its Rose Bowl foe from the 
Big Nine until the end of the week, there’s little likelihood that any other team but Il- 
linois wlil dash with UCLA in the biggest Bowl game of them all come New Year’s Day. 


la» 


So. Bowl 


Tilts Not 


all the way against Northwestern. | 


with Ilinois gaining possession on 


ning bleck on the five-yard line | 


the path of Duffelmeier. In the | 


an awesome punt return to bring | 


of it against USC, but played con-. 


for the breaks, got them and racked | 


astating display of power in rocking | 


Settled 


| Absolutely nothing was settled in 
‘narrowing the field of eligibles for 
‘the other big bowl games, however, 
as powerhouse teams in the south 


‘kept on rolling to impressive 


triumphs that left a number of them 
ready, willing and anxious to be in- 
vited. 

Georgia and Georgia Tech battle 
each other next Saturday with the 
winner expected to get a Sugar Bowl 
bid, had little difficulty subduing 
“tune-up” opponents. 
| North Carolina beat Duke, to 
‘clinch the Southern Conference title 


‘with an overall season record of 
‘seven victories, a defeat and a tie. 
‘The Southern Conference champion 
‘usually is held in high regard by 
‘promoters of the Orange Bowl game 
‘at Miami. 
| Mississippi State trimmed its an- 
‘cient rival, Mississippi, for the right 
to hold the traditional “golden egg” 
‘in its trophy room until the teams 
‘meet again next year. 
‘Tennessee, another Southeastern 
Conference team that likes to go 
_ for holiday traveling, ran its rec- 
ord for the campaign to eight vic- 
tories and a defeat by beating 
Kentucky, 7 to © in a bitterly 
fought traditional game. 

The Southwest Conference had a 
muddle on its hands as Rice topped 
Texas Christian, 13 to 0 and was in 
a position to tie Arkansas by win- 
‘ning its finale next week against 
last place Baylor. The winner of the 
‘Southwest race is committed to play 
‘in the Cotton Bowl game at Dallas, 
'Tex., and Conference officials will 
have to iron out that situation if 
the race ends in a tie. 

The big six conference race was in 
a similar mixup. Oklahoma topped 
Nebraska, 27 to 6, to clinch a tie for 
the title. The co-winner will be 
Kansas or micsouri, depending on 
which team wins their traditional 
Thanksgiving battle. 


teams.) 


one transferee and a most welcome 
returning war veteran—Dick Mc- 
Guire. 


As a freshman at St. John’s, Mc- 


Guire won the Lt. Haggerty Me- 
morial Trophy as the outstanding 


District for 1943-44. 
Lapchick is certain, however, that 


be fit and ready for the season’s 
opener. 

‘McGuire is expected to play on a 
first five comprised of veterans 
Frank Frascella, Len Doctor and 
— | Boykoff and a freshman hopeful, 
Gera'd Calabrese of Cliffside, N. J. 
Boykoff, the 6-foot-9 ace whose 
339 points last year set a new scoring | 


SE HOOLS and 
INSTRUCTION 


LIFE sketch class, every ’ Men ealy. 7-10 p.m. 
floor lounge 


‘148 E. &h BSt., 5th . Be- 

ginners welcome. 

LEARN to dance privately. Waltz, fox trot, 
. Special with this 

. hour lessons for 

only. Janet Studios, . 106K. 14th Bh, 


————————= 


St. John’s Has Savvy, Speed 


(This is the final of a series on 1946-47. local college basketball 


Joe Lapchick, beginning his 11th year of coaching at 
St. John’s University, has another title contender. 


man squad there are seven holdovers, including Harry Boy- 
koff; five tright looking freshmen,®— 


On a 14- 


college player in the Metropolitan : 


record for the Indians, reported 
somewhat out of shape. At 235 
pounds, he must shed some 15 
pounds to get down te his best 
playing weight. 

Frasceila, with 213 points, was 
another heavy scorer for St. John’s 
last year and is being counted on’ 
again to chip in with some timely | 
goals. Doctor’s main forte is back 


the highly regarded McGuire will! .ourt play and defense, 


Calabrese, the lone total new- 


Ali-Scholastic selection. He is 21 
years old, 5-foot-11 in height. He’s 
a good scorer and rather fast. 


The transferee is Frank Sebest, 
another Cliffside, N. J., native, whe 
played at Temple before a 32-month 
‘hitch in Uncle Sam’s Navy. 


For reserve talent, Lapchick will 


be able to call on Larry Jacobson, 
Prank Plantamura, Ken Pressman 


and Archie Oldham, lettermen, and 


Dan Buckley, Jack Dalton, Ed Red-. 


‘ding and Jim Weston, all freshmen 
who played in the service. 


comer, was a New Jersey All-State ~ 


FURNISHED EOOM WANTED 


WANTED, furnished room by working girl: 
preferably in Village; meximum $40 
monthly; consider sublet; in fact, almost 
anything. Box 642. 


WANTED 


| HONEST, capable, fearless attorney want- 
ed! Open, shut case! Box 638. 


XMAS Gifts—Beautiful salad bowls, 
special prices. Also electric trains, j/res- 
sure cookers, vacuum cleaners, pen and 


tributers, 143 4th Ave., near 14 St. 
SEA Constructive | 


SHELL jewelry kits. 
children’s item. Reduction on lets. J. 


Anshansky, 2232 Davidson O-eohonitt 
Mork 53, MN. ¥Y. eit ayer ave APidal 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


etc. Standard Brand Dis-| 


| Wendel, 


SERVICES 
PAINTER, paperhanger, expert, clean 
work, estimates by request. FO. 4-7067, 


7-8 a.m., 6-8 p.m. 


——_—-— —- 


AUCTION TODAY 
STAMP Auction teday, L. Dinnerstein, 
auctioneer. Stampazine, 315 W. 42d Bt. 
Stamps bought. Open nights. 
TRAVEL 


LEAVING for California by Dec. 15; need 
companion to share expenses; Ru Tn ny a. 
71-0017, between 6,8 p.m. 


TRUCKS FOR 


(CHAUFFEUR. veteran, 
. $3.75 hour, 


JRrome 71-3 
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LILLIAN att MARS 


‘Another Part of the Forest’ 


By Samuel Sillen 
ILLIAN HELLMAN has written and directed 
Another Part of the Forest with compelling 
power. The new play has drive and bite. It has 


an intensity and objective quality that contrasts 
Sharply with the soul-searching and self-pity of 


People 


the current O'Neill and Anderson works. 
come alive in this magnificently 
produced play. It confirms the 
power of a vigorous playwright, 
though it does not add depth. 


corrupting power of money and more largely bye 


here achieves ultimates of resourcefulness, even to 
a point at times dangerously bordering on absurdity. 
And while there is no explicit suggestion of moral 
indignation, there is no question that a strong 
element in the dramatist’s force is a deep and agi- 
tated concern about evil and evil forces. 

But a curious thing happens in the play. The 
first two acts achieve considerable tension, as the 
people are set into conflict. In the third act, how- 
ever, we are treated to a mere battle of wits as 
Marcus and Ben face each other with a gun and 


CTUALLY, Another Part of the Forest probes less 


a 
Signin morse eae 


*. 
lt aR eI 
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Taking the characters of The a Bibie inscription between them. There is a 
Little Foxes, Miss Hellman has loosening of dramatic fiber: the reversals of for- ; 
gone back 20 years (1880) to show tune take on a falsely melodramatic tinge: the | 
the background of their baseness. thip@ act is merely working out a plot-idea, not 
Marcus Hubbard, father of the characters. 
villainous clan, is the pivot here. The conflict has become one of fox-like intelli- 
He is despised by his southern gences rather than of emotions or ideas. We spill . 
town. For he ran contraband over into a comedy of craftiness: which of the ‘ 
during the war, began his fortune by selling salt villains will win? a 
exorbitantly to the suffering townspeople. Marcus Here the play may be paying the penalty for oé 
| escaped lynching in 1864, but his wealth has not failing to develop or even to suggest a counter- on 
earned him the respect or love of anybody. force to evil. The foxes are full-grown foxes to gay 
Wily, ruthless, fiercely domineering, he has con- begin with, and those who are not foxes are in- “y 
' . __ | tempt for his wife Lavinia, whom he has driven  COomsequential as people. Several layers of skin are ve. 
: JOSEPH SZIGETI, distinguished violinist, will present his season’s |»); of her mind. and his sons Ben and Oscar. For stripped off the foxes—and with wonderful surgical % 
only New York recital at Carnegie Hall, tonight, Monday, at 8:30, when | ,,;. 20-year-old daughter Regina he has an egotistic finesse—while the foxes play their jungle game P 
= | eden will include works of Besthoven, Bach Busoni, Stravinsky. | ond incestuous attachment. He has slaved his sons. with one another. But they have no internal de- , 
And his conflict with Ben, who hates him and velopment, however much their outer circumstances aa 
outwits him, is the major clash of the play. change. ay 
ex ort s itty ore A relentless hatred, explained in part by the i! . ; 4 


| For Goodman's Clarinet 


By Murray Chase 


The four works played in the “Music by Veterans” half 


or sustained serious mood. 
Benny Good 


seemed to get a 


of the City Symphony concert this week varied considerably 
in freshness of idea and skill in treatment. - 

Two of the compositions deal with © 
avowedly serious subjects. Vladimir | 
Dukelsky’s Ode to the Milky Way Goodman, and we look for repeti- 
represents the “unspoken thoughts 
of a man stretched on a transport 
and looking up at the Milky Way”; 
Samuel Barber’s Essay No. 2 is “mu- 


sic of disenchantment,” according to| who can help a single composer hold 


the notes supplied by the com-|the stage effectively for two hours. 
posers. Both were skillfully written 


but failed to achieve any profundity 


” "The Revue was commissioned by 


‘tions of its witty score. 

Brailowsky continues his six reci- 
tals “comprising the life of Frederic 
Chopin.” There are few performers 


Mr. Brailowsky came within a few 
minutes of this achievement in his 
second recital of this series last 
week. Although both performer and 


| second sympathetic character is Birdie 


intra-family psychology, dominates the action. It 
is the worst kind of hatred, cold hatred, Iago- 
hatred, which employs the intelligence to ruin its 
object. It is a miracle that Miss Hellman has 
wrought in making the shrewd Hubbards dra- 
matically convincing even though she has remorse- 
lessly grante@ them no redeeming feature. 

Regina appeals to her father’s unfatherly desires 
in order to marry her lover John Bagtry, who has 
remained mentally frozen in his stance as a Con- 
federate captain. Regina’s brother Oscar is an 
adolescent who takes up with the Klan as well as a 
harlot. And Ben, the triumphant rogue, outdoes 
all the others in lying, cheating, blackmailing; he 
is a monument of crafty calculation. 

> > * 


F the Hubbards, only the mother has retained 
human decency, and she has long ago lost her 
mind. Treated as a soft-minded nuisance by the 
family, she seeks to allay her sense of sin by build- 
ing a school somewhere for the colored people. The 


Bagiry, 


successfully into character than The Little 
Foxes, just as I believe the social meaning of the 
play is more limited. Intensive exploration of the 
Hubbards has produced more examples of their 
cold cruelty, but no proportionate illumination. 
We are in a severely self-enclosed dominion of the 
wicked, not, as in Watch on the Rhine, in the larger 
world in which human forces of good and evil are 
stubbornly pitted against each other. 


This smaller world, in which there is no room 
for effectively decent people, is projected on the 
stage with extraordinary skill and strength. There 
is nothing mediocre er unspirited about this stage; 
it throbs with vitality. It is hard at the core, per- 
haps too ruthlessly hard since even the suggestion 
ef an antagonist to baseness is dismissed. 

Miss Hellman has directed the play herself and 
she has, with minor lapses, done a masterful job. 
An alert intelligence, impatient with waste or inde- 
cision, has organized this company. 

And what a superbly expressive acting cast it is. 
There are excellent performances by Percy Waram 


real “kick” out of his starring role composer emerged their melodic, 
in Alex North's Revue for Clarinet | personable selves, there is a quality 
and Orchestra. The themes were|of thoughtfulness in Brailowsky’s 
fresh and the treatment original|Chopin which sits a little uneasy. 
and skillful. It may have been the| Faced with the problem of giving 
influence of Mr. North’s reputation! diversity to the limited scope of 
as a writer of scores for documen-|Chopin’s content, Mr. Brailowsky 
tary film, but this listener felt a'has tried to inject occasional 
constant urge to look up at a non-'touches of deliberation which don’t 
existent screen to see what was go-|belong and seem to interfere with 
ing on. Lest this be taken as criti-|the flow of poetry which is Chopin. 
cism we hasten to supply the com-| However, the total impression left 
poser’s own explanation, “it reflects|by Mr. Brailowsky’s recital was one 
elements of theatrical entertaimment|of sensitive musicianship and of 
in which recent and current events | unusual understanding and devotion 
pass in review.” ito the work of the piano master. 


me — ee tC —_ — — - -— oor 


who already, as so poignantly 20 years later, is an 
ineffectual person dreaming of a faded aristocratic 
past, unable to cope with the money-wise and 
power-wise Hubbards. 

In the sheer projection of wickedness in human 
beings, Miss Hellman has no competitors in the 
American theater. The fascination of this play is 
truly the fascination of the present. Villainy 


few exceptions, every picture unless Hollywood stirs itself 
Goldwyn reminds you of a hundred out of a “fat-cat compla- 
Assail 


as Marcus and Mildred Dunnock as his wife. Other 
notable roles are played by Leo Genn, Patricia Neal 
and Margaret Phillips. The audience had ample 
occasion to applaud throughout. the play, to which 
the settings and lighting by Jo Mielziner do full 
justice. Produced by Kermit Bloomgarden, An- 
ether Part of the Forest is the most rewarding 
theater event of the season thus far. 


other pictures,” he- said. eency.” : 
Goldwyn averred that} The film capital, he said, 
American films can’t meet in-|has become too far removed 
creasing foreign competition from the average person. 


Sth Big Week! 
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8:30-WNBC—Christopher Lynch, Tenor Samuel Goldwyn asserts re 
WOR—Case Book of Gregory Hood 


; Sagieaiepmeetie 
WJZ—The Fat Man—Play that the American motion AR Ta 


WCBS—Joan Davis Show ms orem Ons AS 


9:45 MCA—Musie That Lives picture industry in which ede “Rebirth of S alingrad ad” 
he pioneered has become lazy 


3:55-WCBS—Ned Calmer, News 
because it is “too rich” and 


WCBS—News—Harry Marble 

WMCA—News; Recorded Music 

WQXR—News; Music to Remember 
6 :15-WNBC—Serenade to America 

WOR—Bob Elson, Interviews 

WJIZ—Ethel and Albert 

WCBS—In My Opinien 
6:30-WOR—News—Fred Vandeventer 


H ollywood | < Ye ~wG 
' KVENING ea + ns U. N. Rebroadcast " y THE STALIN mt TYR 
: 6:00-WNBC—News Reports 8:15-WJZ—Earl Ben ogy met —_ jay Unites Srese ARTKINO presents W nd PRIZE FILM 
WOR—Fran!: Kingdon, Comment e 


| WJZ—News; Kiernan’s Corner 


§:00-WNBC—Nelson Eddy, Baritone 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 


WJZ—Dark Vent Pla : 20th Century - Fox 
WJZ—Allen Prescott WCBS—Radio Theatre that Hollywood now lives on. 
WCBS—Sports—Red Barber WMCA—News; Amateur Hour 


WMCA—Racing Results “borrowed time” as the za! 


WQXR—News; Concert Hall 


WQXR—Dinner Concert 9:05-WAAT (970 Ke.)—Laber Vi 
6:40-WNBC—Bill Stern, Sports UE-C1O , vere ae war Aycan pe i ae ' ig 1 | 
-45-WNBC—Lowe mas 9:15-WOR—Real Stori Gen . 
WOR—Sports—Stan Lomax 9 -30-WNBC—Victor ~ ra . ‘ e. YStesan o “~ © RAZOR s 
rge Show; Benny h f th b d f ' 
Ln ggg srtoaorng na Marley Goodman Orehestra cnairman oO e oar 0 : 0. RNEY k > 
CBS—Robert Trout, Ne WOR—Lombardo’s Orchestra j 

WMCA—Sports Resume WQXR—Designs in Harmony Samuel Goldwyn Productions, wwe MILLAN = John EDG 

TOO Ween eepes Say Variety 9:45-WQXR—Great Names Inc., said that the answer to SD ® PAYNE ROXY 7 a4 
WOR—Fulton Lewis Jr.. Comment 10:00-WNBC—Buddy Clark. Baritone: . 50th St. 
WJZ—Headline Edition , 7 . what was wrong with Holly- 


Golden Gate Quartet; Faith 
Orchestra 
WOR—Broadway Talks Back 
WJZ—The Doctors Talk It Over 
WCBS—The Screen Guild Play 
WMCA—News; Footlight, Revue 
WQXR—News; Opera Preview 


10:15-WJZ—Joe Mooney Quartet 
7:30-WNBC—Barry Wood Show 10:30-WNBC—Dr. I. Q. Quiz 
WOR—Henry J. Taylor, Comment WOR—The Symphonette 
WJZ—Lone Ranger WJZ—Mureder at Midnight—Drama 
WCBS—Bob Hawk Show WCBS—Sweeney and March 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh WMCA—U. N. This Week 
WeQXR—tTreasury of Music WQXR—Just Music 
7:45-WNBC—H. V. Kaltenborn 11:00-WNBC, WOR—News; Music 
WOR—Sports—Bill Brandt WJZ, WCBS—News; Music 
WMCA—Musical Playhouse WMCA—News; Talk; Music 
WHN—J. Steel WQxXR—News; Symphony Music 
* 8:00-WNBC—Cavalcade of America 11:30-WCBS—Eileen Farrell, Soprane 
WOR—Bulldog Drummond—Sketch 
— WIZ—Lum ‘mn’ Abner 
| _ Wens—inner fanctum Show 


WCBS—Mystery of the Week 
: WMCA—News; Recorded Music 


wood was that “times have 
changed but Hollywood’ 
hasn’t.”’ | 
“It’s living on borrowed: 
time and borrowed ideas from 
the past, and that’s why, with 
2 Shows Sunday, 2:30 and 8:30 
“Rattling good theatre’—Atkinson, Times 
C JOSE FERRER in : 
YRANO de BERGERAC 


Frances Reid—R. Clanten—H. man—Paula 
Laursace—F. Cemptern—E. Graves—W. Weecsen 
; Dance Music B YMORE, W. 47, Eve 8:30. Mats Sat & Sun 

ce. Nagi ‘*wOL. MAT THANKSGIVING, THURS. NOV. 28 


WQXR—News; Concert Stage 
7:15-WNBC—-News of the World 
WOR—The Answer Man 
WJZ—Elmer Davis, News 
WCBS—Jack Smith Show 
WMCA—FPive-Star Final 


YOUNG+HALE= MORGAN 
in LADY LUCK" 


PAT CLARE HERBERT 
O'BRIEN + TREVOR + MARSHALL 
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LATE NEWS and BULLETINS 
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ro ~ 
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the company. 
Union leaders here, accord 


ene ee eeges pe ae cages. 


) agree to close shop for the afternoon 
will participate, they said. 

The 5l-man CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, meeting at Atlantic City, N. Jd., 
yesterday ordered all locals in the 
Milwaukee area to support the Al- 
lis-Chalmers strikers financially and 
on the picket line. CIO president 
Philip Murray announced the sup- 
port after a post-convention meet- 
ing of the Board. 

The demonsiration will start at) 
noon and continue through the af- | 

- ternoon change of shifts at the | 
plant. A spokesman for Allis-Chal- 
mers local 248 said the demonstra- 
tion may continue with daily delega- 
tions from other locals on the picket 
line. 


New York, Monday, November 25, 1946 


ClO Rallies at Allis-Chalmers Today | 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 24.—CIO members will demonstrate ® ' 
at the Allis-Chalmers Co, plant tomorrow in support of the 
United Automobile Workers seven-month-old strike against) 


ing to United Press, said they 


would not violate any contracts for the demonstration. Only 
workers employed in firms which®— 


line is not a picket line they should 
respect.” 
SOLID SUPPORT 

Solid support to the strikers treme! 
the community and other workers! 
have defeated the company’s strike | 
breaking campaign since union 
pickets first closed down the plant. | 

In a vigorous campaign, the | 
real facts of the strike have been | 
brought to the workers and com- 
munity by Allis Chalmers local | 
248, UAW-CIO. 

“We negotiated for over a year on 
this contract up to the time of the) 
strike,” reports local president 
Robert Buse. “Not only did the com- 
pany refuse to give in on a single 
basic issue; but they threw in con- 


The demonstration was planned 
after a breakdown in negotiations 


betweer! company and strikers last 
Tuesday. 

Negotiations were deadlocked on 
the questions of increased pay, union 
security and grievance procedure. 
The union demanded a pay increase 
of 25 cents per hour. The company 
offered 132 cents an hour. 


Local 248 has proposed a return 
to work and has agreed to submit 
all issues to arbitration. The com- 
pany has rejected this proposal. 


By William Allan 


DETROIT, Nov. 24.—A good many 
workers in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
don’t believe Joseph Goebbels is 
really dead. 


“If he isn’t writing some of the 
editorials of the Miilwaukee Hearst 
Sentinel on the Allis Chalmers 
strike, then it’s his twin brother,” 
they say. 

The Allis Chalmers corporation 
and Hearst is out to smash picket 
lines held by the 12,000 UAW-CIO 
members since April 26 of this year. 


And these picket lines have re- 
mained solid despite the most 
vicious nationwide  red-baiting 
campaign this country has ever 
seen. 

Recently the Sentinel carried pic- 
tures of the Allis Chalmers plant 
with a Soviet hammer and sickle 
superimposed. 

“Good American workmen,” read 
the Sentinel’s message, “are finally 
deciding that a Communist picket 


— ee a nw 


tract demands of their own which 
would have ended collective bar- | 
gaining in the plant.” 
PLANNED STRATEGY 

Allis Chalmers, one of the nation’s 
100 most powerful corporations, is’ 
reported to have been present in 
the Waldorf Astoria meeting in New 
York last winter which outlined the 
whole campaign of union smashing | 
now seen in this strike. 

But Allis Chalmers has gone | 
beyond that strategy and pattern. | 
As George FP. Addes, UAW-CIO | 
secretary treasurer, and Joseph r 
Mattson, UAW-CIO board mem- 
ber for Wisconsin reported in a 
letter to all UAW locals, the em- 
ployer red-baiting tactics in the 
Allis Chalmers strike, “foretells 
the use of this same technique 
on an even wider scale when there 
is another wage drive in the UAW 
or the National CIO.” | 

Then of course Allis Chalmers will 
send in a bill to Uncle Sam for 
about $20,000,000 for carry back 
provisions of the Revenue Act. They 
figure that General Motors got 
$84,000,000 for their 114 day lockout 
of GM workers, so Allis Chalmers 
should be paid $20,000,000 for their 
union busting, out of the U. 5S.) 
Treasury. 


es 


Communists to Hold 


‘Empire Conference’ 
LONDON, Nov. 24 (UP).—Ten 
Communist Parties from all parts | 
of the British Empire will hold a 
five-day “Empire Conference” next 
February in London, it was an- 


nounced today. 


ee 


- _ LIST OF OFFICERS ELECTED. 


With Alabama Miners, It’s Rough! 


They’re Out of the Pits for srintaied deter reasons 


By Mary Southard 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 24. 
—Almost all of Alabama’s 
22,000 soft coal miners have 
walked out of the pits. 
UMW district and local lead- 
ers have made no statements un- 
der the pressure of the injunction; 
neither have the companies. 

But beneath this silent deadlock 
at the top, there is a lot of talking 


| Boing on in the mining commu- 


nities. Most of it is about the 
high cost of living. 

Many of the miners wan the 40 
hour week with no reduction in 
pay. 

“This really wouldn’t mean a 
raise in pay,” one miner said, “be- 
cause it’s already been eaten up 
in high prices. But it would give 


Us a rest day, and we need it.” 


Other miners feel that they can’t 
possibly make ends meet with- 
out a substantial pay increase. 
Here are some of the bread-and- 
butter reasons why: 

In 1941, work overalls were $1.25 
& pair; now they’re $3.50. Safety 
shoes, selling three years ago for 


| $3.33, now cost $4.71. A miner re- 


ported he bought one pair of over- 
alls, wifh jacket, a work shirt and 
a pair of socks and of socks and got back 16 


French Communists 
Lead in Chamber Vote | 


PARIS, Nov. 24.—Communists were leading all other parties with_30.5 percent of 
the total vote with about one fourth returns in of the French national elections today to 


cents out of a ten dollar bill. 
Dress clothes have gone up at 
least by a third ai.d generally the 
quality is much inferior. 

Food prices eat up the pay en- 
velope before the miners can get 
home with it. Black-eyed peas, 
formerly a reasonable diet staple 
for workers, selling at about 10 
cents a pound, now draw 30 and 
35 cents. 

The miners feel very strongly 
opposed to the government’s use 
of injunction, and they don’t like 
the get-tough with labor senti- 
ments beginning to warm up the 


pages of the local papers. They 
are especially cold toward thd 
idea of the Army’s coming in to 
“protect” the mines and the min- 
ers. 

The State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board has ruled the 
miners are not eligible for benefits, 
and since under the terms of the 
Smith-Connally Act, no strike « 
fund can be used to help the 
miners, they are already up 
against a hard time ahead. Credit 
extended by grocers can fill up the 
gap immediately, but it wont last 
long. 


choose a second chamber of parliament. 


The voters are erase ed 


82,000 “grand electors” who | 
will meet Dec. 8 to elect 200 


of the 315 members of the: 
Council of the republic. The: 


national assembly and by mu- 
nicipal and local assemblies in 
overseas territories. 


With 4,629,262 votes tab- 
ulated, the Communists had 


a AT CIO CONVENTION | polled 1,414,792, or about 


:. (Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 


ATLANTIC CITY, Nov. 23.—The 
present line-up of officers of the 
CIO, as a result of yesterday’s elec- 
tions at the CIO convention here, 
stands as follows: 

President, Philip Murray; vice- 
presidents, L. S. Buckmaster, rubber 
union; Joseph Curran, National’ 
Maritime Union; Albert Fitzgerald, 
United Electrical; John Green, ship- 
building; Allan S. Haywood, di- 
rector of organization; Walter 
Reuther, United Auto Workers; 
Emil Rieve, textile: Frank Rosen- 
blum, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 

- ers; R. J. Thomas, UAW. 

Secretary - treasurer, James B. 

Carey. 


On the executive board, in addi- 

tion to the vice-presidents, are: 
him _ George F. Addes, UAW: Ernest Her- 
y bert, barbers, Karl F. Feller, brewery 

a workers; Joseph P. Selly, ACA; 
i Jacob 8S. Potofsky, ACW; Julius 

Emspak, UE; J. F. Jurich, fisher- 
men; Harold Henderson, food, to- 
bacco; Ben Gold, fur and leather; 
Morris Pizer, furniture; Martin 


30.5 percent; the MRP, 


glass workers; John M. Fox, inland | 


gamated lithographers; Harry 
Bridges, longshoremen; Hugh Bry- 
son, marine cooks; Samuel J. Ho- 
gan, marine ensineers; Grant W. 
‘Oakes, farm equipment; John Gro- 


gan, shipbuilding; Ferdinand Smith, | 
NMU; Reid Robinson, mine, mill 


and smelter union; Milton Murray,! 
newspaper guild; O. A. Knight, oil; 


Thomas E. Andert, optical and in- 
strument; Ralph Heistein, packing- 


| party of Premier Georges 
Bidault, had received 1,361,- 


boatmen; William J. Riehl, Amal-' (73 approximately 29.5 


percent of the total. 
The Socialists had polled | 


labout 13 percent of the total, 
or 632,897 votes, while the'of classes for 100,000 grade and | meeting the differntials asked. 


right wing Republican Party | 
of Liberty, received 507,701, 
about 11 percent. 

The Left Republican Union, 
other minor parties, and void 


ballots. accounted for the re-) 


house; Lewis Merrill, office and | maining 16 percent of the 


tail, wholesale; Harry Sayre, paper 
workers; A H. Esposito, plaything, 
jewelry; Abram. Flaxer, United 
Public Workers; A. B. ae 
United Railroad Workers: 

Lloyd, rubber; James J. ine 
shoe; Van A. Bittner, steel; Sam H. 
Scott, stome and allied: George 
Baldanzi, textile; Willard Town- 
send, transport service; Michael J.: 


professional; Samuel Wolchok, re-| 


‘vote. 
The turnout was remark- 
ably heavy considering the 


in, frequency of recent French 


R.'elections. About 75 percent 
participated, 


Corporate Tax Slash 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 24. — The 


Quill, transport: Joseph A. Fisher, 


Wagern, chemical; Joseph Froesch, 


ers, 


‘U. S. Chamber of Commerce tonight 


utility; James Fadling, woodwork- called for a 25 percent reduction on 
~ 


individual income taxes. 


_——————————— 


1% 


a 


| 


Bete prewar figures. 


Catholics, CP Gain in Belgium 


| BRUSSELS, Belgium, Nov. 24 mois. « 5,500,000 
Belgians voted today for new municipal councils through- 
remainder are elected by the; Ut Belgium in the first free elections since 1938. 
Official sources indicated that both the Social Chris- 
tian (Catholic) Party and the Communists scored gains 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 24. —Three | 
thousand public school teachers of 
the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and | 
St. Paul prepared today to strike. 
tomorrow morning for higher | 
wages, a walkout which would cut. 


high school students. 

Only hope of averting the strike 
was in continuing conferences be- 
tween Minneapolis Mayor Hubert 
Humphrey, Superintendent of. 


Schools Willard E Goslin, and of- | 
ficials of the AFL Federation of 
Men and Women Teachers. Nego-. 
tiations between the St. Paul City | 
Council and the AFL Teachers | 
Joint Council ended Saturday. 

In both cities salary scales were 
the major issues. However, the 
St. Paul teachers said they would 
not return to classrooms even with 
increased pay unless the city 
pledged a $1,700,000 annual appro- 
priation for additional instructional 
help and building improvements. 

Minneapolis teachers’ salaries 


3.000 TWIN CITIES TEACHERS 
SET FOR WALKOUT TODAY 


refused to recognize the TJC or any 


inow range from $1,92y to $3,600 


, | Spending, 


which they asked to be lifted to a 
$2,800 to $5,000 scale, with certain 
‘differentials for degrees held by the 
teachers. The city has countered 
with an adjustment offer scaling 
‘Salaries from $2,000 to $4,000, and 


The St. Paul Teachers’ Joint 
Council has asked for: 

“Recognition as bargaining agent 
for all teachers; $50-monthly salary 
increases retroactive to Sept. 5; Re- 
vision of present $1,300-$2,600 sal- 
ary scales to a $2,400 minimum and 
an immediate $3,600 maximum 
which ultimately would be scaled to 
$5,000, and the annual appropria- 
tion for building improvements and 
new facilities. 


The City Council steadfastly has 


other group as sole bargaining 
agent for all teachers, and an- 
swered the pay demands by stating 
it is prohibited by law to grant a 
retroactive pay raise and .that sal- 
ary revisions cannot be made un- 
der present legal limitations on 


